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By Ernie Pyle 


SOMEWHERE IN SICILY (By Wireless).—In their re- 
treat toward Messina, the Germans blew a practically bot- 
tomless hole in a northern Sicilian coast road. It took our 
engineers 24 hours to bridge this enormous gap, but the 
men of the Third Division didn’t twiddle their thumbs dur- 
ing that time. 

The infantry was sent across on foot and continued after 
the Germans. Some supplies and guns and even the engineers 
themselves continued on ahead by boat. 

The Navy during the — carried forward 5 yar and 

s in armed landing craft. Our engineers drilled and laid 
Blastin charges to blow off part of the rock wall that over- 
hung the Point Calava crater. 

During the night Major General Lucian Truscott, com- 
manding the Third Division came up to see how the work 
was coming along. He couldn’t help any, of course, but 
somehow he couldn’t bear to leave. 

General Truscott, like many men of great action, had the 
ability to refresh himself by tiny catnaps of five or ten min- 
utes. So he stretched out against some rocks and dozed off. 
One of the working engineers came past, dragging some air 
hose. It got tangled up in the General’s feet. The tired 
soldier was annoyed, and he said crossly to the dark, anony- 
mous figure on the ground, “If you're not working, get out 
of the way.” : 

The General got up and moved farther back without say- 
ing a word. 

The men worked on and on, and every one of the com- 
pany officers ‘stayed throughout the night. But I got so 
sleepy I couldn’t stand it, and I caught a commuting truck 
back to the company camp and turned in. 


It was an hour after daylight when I returned. Our Third - 


Division — had been working all night. They had 
drilled and blasted two holes down the slope. These were 
to set me og timbers into so they wouldn’t slide downhill 
when weight was applied. 

The far side of the crater had been blasted out and lev- 
eled off so it formed a road across about one-third of the 
hole. Small ledges had been jack-hammered at each end of 
the crater and timbers bolted into them, forming abutments 
of the bridge that was to come. 

Steel hooks had been imbedded deep into the rock to hold 


“The General Was Pleased” 


wire cables, At the tunnel mouth lay great timbers, two 
feet square, and other long pieces of timber bolted together 
in the middle to make them long enough to xy the hole. 

At about 10 a.m. the huge uprights were slid down the 
bank, and their ends worked into the blasted holes. Then 
they were brought gpright by men on the banks, pullin 
ropes tied to them. Similar heavy timbers were slowly iad 
cautiously worked out from the bank until their tops 
rested on the uprights. 

A half-naked soldier, doing practically a wire-walking 
act, edged out over the timber and bored a long hole down 
through two timbers with an air-driven bit. Then he ham- 
vane a steel rod into it, tying them together. 

Others added some bracing, nailing them together with 
huge spikes driven in by sledge hammers. Then they slun 
a steel cable from one side of the crater to the other, wrap ; 
it around the upright stanchions and drew it tight with a 
winch mounted on a truck. 


Now came the coolie scene as 20 shirtless, sweating sol- | 


diers to each of the long-spliced timbers carried and slid 
them out across the chasm, resting them on the two wooden 
spans just erected. They sagged in the middle, but still the 
cable beneath took most of the strain. They laid 10 of these 
across, and the bridge began to take shape. Big stringers 
were bolted down; heavy flooring was tarried on and nailed 
to the stringers. Men built up the approaches with stones. 
The bridge was almost ready. 

Around 1] a.m. jeeps had begun to line up. They carried 


reconnaissance platoons, machine gunners and boxes of am- . 


munition. They'd been given No. 1 priority to cross the 
bridge. The first jeep rolled cautiously across the miracle 
bridge at high noon. 

In that first jeep was General Truscott and his driver, fac- 
ing a 200-foot tumble into the sea if the bridge gave way. 
The engineers had insisted they send a test jeep across first. 
But when he saw it was ready the Galena just got in 
and went. It showed that the “Old Man” had complete faith 
in his engineers, 

Jeeps snaked across the rickety bridge behind the General, 
while the engineers kept stations beneath the bridge to 
watch and measure the sag under each load. The bridge 
squeaked and bent as the jeeps crept over. But it held, and 
nothing else matters. When the vital spearhead of the divi- 
sion got across traffic was halted again and the engineers 
were given three hours to strengthen the bridge for heavier 
traffic by inserting a third heavy upright in the middle. 

That, too, was a terrific job, but at exactly 4 p.m. the 
first %-ton truck rolled across, and they kept putting over 
heavier and heavier loads until before dark a giant bulldozer 
was sent across, and after that everything could follow. 

The tired men began to pack their tools into trucks. En- 
gineer officers who hadn’t faa to sleep in 36 hours went 
back to their olive orchard to clean up. They had built a 
jerry bridge, a comical bridge, a eet bridge, but, above 
all, the kind of bridge that wins wars, And they had built 
it in one night and half a day. The General was mighty 
pleased. a 


Reprinted from the New York World-Telegram by permission 
of United Feature Syndicate. 
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October 18-23, 1943 


Allies Winning Battle of Shipping 


Decline in ship sinkings, plus record-breaking American shipbuilding | 
program will make United States world’s leading maritime nation 


NLY a few months ago — in ieee 


1943 — Axis submarines were - 
ing United Nations cargo ships and 
tankers as fast as shipyards could pro- 
duce them. More than 56,000 miles of 
supply lines encircling the earth were 


i under relentless attack by enemy raid- 


ers. 
British and -American officers shook 


their heads anxiously as they balanced 
the needs of fighting men on global 
fronts against the declining supply of 
merchant ships. America’s “arsenal of 
democracy” was turning out the planes, 
guns, tanks, and ammunition. But would 
we be able to deliver the goods in 
time? 


“Impossible,” said the Axis 


We answered this challenge with the 
determination to build “ships, ships and 
more ships”—cargo ships to deliver the 
goods to battlefronts, and destroyers 
and other escort vessels to protect con- 
voys from prowling Axis submarines. 
“Fantastic” and “impossible” said the 
Axis propagandists of our shipbuilding 
program: We never would be able to 
lick the submarine. 

Today, the Nazis in Italy and on the 
Russian front, and the Japanese in the 
Far East are painfully aware that we 
are delivering the goods to our fight- 
ing men. Axis hopes of winning the all. 
important battle of shipping have gone 
down to the bottom with countless shat- 
tered submarines. 

Upon his return from the Quebec 
Conference, Prime Minister Churchill 
disclosed to members of the House of 
Commons thé$e important facts: In the 
four months ended Sepember 18, not a 
single Allied merchant vessel was sunk 
by enemy action in the North Atlantic; 
fewer ships were lost by the Allies in 
August than in any other month since 
the United States entered the war; and, 
in the first two weeks of September 
not one United Nations ship was sunk 
by ie submarines anywhere in the 
worid, 


Five Ships a Day 


At the same time, President Roosevelt 
gave Congress some encouraging fig- 
ures on the U. S. shipbuilding program. 
During July and August American ship- 
yards delivered 3,200,000 tons of large 
merchant ships—a total of 281 ships, al- 
most five ships a day. This construction 
tate has continued in September, and 


is expected to assure the breath-taking . 


1948 goal of 19,000,000 tons of ships. 
The 1944 goal is 21,000,000 tons. But 
the Maritime Commission believes that 
a mark of. 25,000,000 may be reached. 

Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, has 
predicted that by the end of 1944 the 
commission will have built a total of 
50,000,000 tons of merchaht ships. This 
would be equal to two-thirds of all 
merchant ships in the world before the 
war, and would be greater than the 
combined prewar fleets of the five 
largest shipping nations — Great Brit- 
ain, United States, Germany, Japan and 
Norway. 

At the end of the war the United 
States will have a sufficient tonnage of 
shipping to supply it with a merchant 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


carried most of our products throughout 
the world. 

When World War I came our mer- 
chants could find few foreign vessels 
to carry their goods. Congress sought 
ways to provide ships. In 1916 the 
U. S. Shipping Board was established 
to build up our merchant marine. When 
the U. S. entered World War I in 1917 
the Board established 162 shipyards to 
build a “bridge of ships” across the 
Atlantic to Europe. Between 1917 and 
1922 exactly 2,316 ships were launched 
by our shipyards. The largest group of 
these ships were turned out at Hog 
Island Shipyard, on the Delaware River, 
near Philadelphia. 

Hog Island. produced ships rapidly 
because it used a new construction idea. 


Shipbuilding Record of American Yards __ 


(Each complete figure represents 10 ships delivered by U. S. shipyards.) 
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fleet of from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tons of fast ships, and leave it with a 
tremendous surplus of shipping in re- 
serve. This nation can me the 
world’s leading maritime nation —a 
position it held 100. years ago. 
Between 1840 and 1 the fast 
American clippers with their acres of 
white canvas sails made the United 
States the mistress of the seas. Many of 
these clippers were designed by 
Donald McKay “Chief of Master Ship- 
builders.” In 1857, McKay’s Sage 
“clipped along” 436 miles in a day, the 
all-time world’s record for a wind- 
driven ship. But long before McKay 
died, in 1880, the a dave had been 
thrust aside by the steamship, and the 
proud American merchant marine de- 
clined. For half’a century foreign ships 


It didn’t try to make its equipment 
and hulls on the spot. Steel plates and 
other - materials were shipped to Hog 
Island and assembled as fast as they 
arrived. A completed ship was de- 
livered every 24 hours at the height of 
production. To do this the type of ship 
was standardized and all frills and 
decorations were eliminated. As a re- 
sult the “Hog Islander” was a squat, 
homely vessel, but very rugged. 
Following the war the Shipping 
Board sought to get rid of its 2,316 
ships. It sold some, chartered others to 
private companies, and operated others 
itself. At the same time the American 
merchant marine was declining rapidly. 
In 1928 no new passenger vessels were 
launched. Shipping companies and 
shipbuilders pi not compete with 
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foreign firms, which got financial aid 
from their home governments and also 
had lower wage and material costs. ~ 


First Aid to Shipbuilders 


Congress figured that in case of war 
the merchant marine would be needed: 
(1) to transport troops and supplies; 
(2) to serve as armed merchant ships; 
(3) to serve and fuel the Navy. After 
careful investigation, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 was passed, setting 
up a United States Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission worked out a 10- 
year program of 50 ships a year to re- 
place old vessels and put the American 
merchant marine on an efficient basis. 
Financial aid was given shipping com- 
panies so they could compete with 
foreign companies. In 1938 the Com- 
mission rushed construction on four 
types of modern mercliant ships: the 
so-called C-1, a cargo vessel of 7,500 
tons, capable of 14 knots speed; the 
C-2 of 9,500 tons; the C-3 of 11,700 
tons; and a tanker of 16,700 tons with 
a speed of 16% knots or more. 

Because of the Maritime Commission 
program, and the lend-lease aid ex- 

-tended to Britain, American shipyards 
were ready for war when it came on 
December 7, 1941. In February, 1941, 
there were only 45 shipyards with 170 
ways for building ships more than 300 
feet long. A year later, more than 65 
yards with 406 ways were busy day 
and night. On Victory Fleet Day, 
September 27, 1943, more than 1,000,- 
000 workers in 70 shipyards and 350 
associated factories united in pledging 
themselves to continue peak produc- 
tion until victory. 


Shipbuilding Short-Cuts 


Shipbuilders have used many short- 
cuts in setting a record of five ships a 
day during 1943. In addition they have 
had to solve knotty problems of weight, 
safety, space and speed. Any saving of 
weight in hull constructiog and engine 
room space permits a cargo ship to 
carry more vital war materials. But 
what is more important, the ship. must 
be built so she will hold together in any 
kind of weather. The ship’s skin (hull) 
must stretch like a cat’s when the sea 
gives the vessel a yank or twist. When 
a wave lifts a ship, hanging her stern 
and bow in mid-air, the terrific down- 
ward slump of bow and stern must not 
spring a plate. 

The use of stronger steel plates which 
are welded instead of riveted is speeding 
ship construction and also giving us 
safer vessels. Welding ioins hull plates 
together by heat. 

Two other short-cuts are used by our 
shipbuilders: (1) Plates are cut and 
shaped before they reach the yards. 
Then huge 35- to 70-ton sections of a 


ship are welded together and hoisted 
into place with huge cranes. This sec- 
tion-by-section construction of a shi 

is a great vm -omsiy. Sesthar sre (2 

Most of the emergency ships constructed 
so far have been Liberty ships, stand- 
ardized, 10,500-ton vessels, which can 
be turned out by assembly line methods 
similar to those used by the peacetime 
automobile industry. 

Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast ship- 
builder, has been a leader in the pro- 
gram which has given us a record- 
breaking number of ships at a low cost 
Although the average wage in ship- 
yards is $1.25 an hour, as compared 
with only 80 cents in World War I, 
today’s Liberty ships cost the govern- 
ment only $160 a ton, as compared with 
$210 a ton for the famous “Hog Island- 
ers” of World War I. 

The reduction of submarine sinkings, 
and the great increase in ship construc- 
tion, has confronted shipping officials 
with a new problem. They must find 
skilled crews to man the increasing 


-Winning the Battle 
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1989 1940 


(Millions 
of tons 
per year) 
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_’ Shown By Graph) 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


Ap rentice seamen are being trained 
at Sheepshead Bay, New York; $¢. 
Petersburg, Florida; and Avalon, Cali. 
fornia, while upgrading courses are 
offered at San Francisco, New York, and 
New Orleans. California, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts also 
operate State cadet schools and several 
labor unions have their own training 
courses. 

‘When the war ends the United 
States will not only have the world’s 
best merchant fleet, but will have plenty 
of trained officers and men to operate 
it. 

Should we attempt to maintain our 
position as the number 1 maritime na- 
tion, or should we have only a moderate 
fleet of about prewar size? 

Rear Admiral Land, and officials of 
the American Merchant Marine Insti- 
tute favor a powerful postwar merchant 
marine. They want the United States 
to have a fleet of at least 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 tons which could carry half 
of this nation’s foreign trade. 


of the Submarines-_ 
1941 1942 1943 
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During first half of Sept. not one 
Allied merchant ship was sunk by 
Axis submarines anywhere in world 








number of merchant ships. There is a 


‘serious shortage of deck officers, engi- 


neers, firemen, oilers, water tenders 
and skilled seamen. To meet this need, 
the War Shipping Administration is 
training officers and skilled men in 
special schools and gives “upgrading 
courses” to seamen so they can take 
better jobs on ships. 

Officers’ schools are being operated 
at Alameda, California, and Ft. Trum- 
bull, Connecticut. Merchant marine 
cadets are being trained at San Mateo, 
California; Great Neck, Long Island, 
and Pass Christian, Mississippi. The 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy near 
Great Neck was formally dedicated last 
month as a permanent national institu- 
tion. Officials said it will be “to the 
American merchant marine what 
Annapolis and West Point “are to the 
Navy and the Army.” 


Others disagree with this view. They 
point out that the war has destroyed 
a large part of the merchant fleets of 
maritime nations like Britain, Norway 
and the Netherlands. Before the war 
these nations carried most of the U. S. 
trade, and American ships carried but 
30 per cent of it. If these nations don’t 
carry a good share of our trade after 
the, war, they will not get the money 
they need to buy our goods. Supporters 
of this view believe we should help 
other nations by sellingthem U. S. mer- 
chant ships at low prices. They warn 
that a U. S. effort to gobble up all the 
foreign trade in sight would wreck any 
chances of international postwar c0- 
operation. 

Whatever policy is adopted, it must 
protect American interests without 
working a hardship on nations now 
helping us beat the Axis. 
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WAR BACKGROUND 5 


THE BALKANS: Hitler's Heel of Achilles 


Five conquered or occupied nations seething 
with revolt offer invasion route to Allies 


EOGRAPHY has been the curse of 

the Balkan peninsula, Its location, as 
a bridge between two continents, has 
always made this region the magnet 
for the world conquerors. 

The Balkan countries constitute an 
economic unit. They are all predomin- 
antly agricultural lands. All export farm 
produce and import manufactured 
goods. Culturally, too, there is great 
similarity among these — They 
share the same heritage of tradition and 
custom. Even the same mountain ranges 
and the same rivers cut across each 
country. 

What has kept the Balkan nations 
divided is primarily external influences 
—rivalries of great imperial powers. In 
the past the clashing territorial ambi- 
tions of Turkey, Italy, Austro-Hungary, 
Russia, Germany, and Britain made the 
Balkans the tinderbox of Europe. Today 
only Nazi Germany and her puppet 
regimes stand in the path of liberation 
of the Balkan countries 


A Racial Hodgepodge 


The Balkan peninsula has always 
been a political jigsaw puzzle. Its 50,- 
000,000 inhabitants are divided into a 
dozen national groups. There are Serbs 
and Bulgarians, Croats and Macedon- 
ians, Rumanians, Greeks and Sloveries. 
They all mingle and overlap, forming a 
mosaic which defies the drawing of 
logical boundaries. In some Yugoslav 
regions there are more Bulgarians than 
Yugoslavs, and vice versa. Within the 
same province one national group may 
be in the majority in the rural districts, 
another in the cities. 

There is also the religious problem. 
In Yugoslavia the Croats are Roman 
Catholics while the Serbs belong to the 
Orthodox (Greek Catholic) Church. In 
Albania some of the natives are 
Christian, and others Mohammedan. 
These differences have been fanned by 
outside powers to keep the Balkan peo- 
ples disunited and weak. Progressive 
statesmen long ago advocated a Balkan 
federation. But what they failed to ac- 
complish has since been done, uninten- 
tionally, by the Axis. Today, Greeks, 
Yugoslavs, and Albanians are fighting 
side by side against the Nazis. 

Ever since the surrender of Italy, an 
early invasion of the Balkan peninsula 
by the Allies seemed certain. In the last 
two weeks the Nazis are reported to 
have poured in 24 more divisions to 
buttress their weakened positions. By 


Serbs, while the Partisans 


the end of September, guerrilla warfare 
in Yugoslavia had begun to look like a 
full-scale military operation. Already 
Yugoslav peries have captured the im- 
portant Adriatic port of Split (Spalato). 

Balkan roads lead into the very heart 
of Germany, An Allied invasion trough 
Bulgaria and Rumania could deprive 
the Nazis of their oil supplies and en- 
circle their armies in southern Russia. 
There 4re several possible routes for the 
invasion of the Balkan peninsula: from 
Italy across the Adriatic to Albania or 
Yugoslavia; from Egypt across the 
Mediterranean to Greece, either captur- 
ing or by-passing Crete; and finally, 
with the aid of Turkey, across the 
Straits to Bulgaria. 

Vital to the success of a Balkan inva- 
sion is a rem agreement between 
Britain and Russia about the Yugoslav 

errilla factions. The Soviets have been 

acking the “Partisans,” led by General 
Josip Brozovich (nicknamed Tito) 
while London, until recently, has been 
giving its support to General Draja 
Mikhailovich, the minister of war of the 
Yugoslav government-in-exile, leader of 
the so-called Chetniks. On the surface, 
the difference between the 
two patriot groups seems 
to be one of left vs. right, 
with the Partisans accused 
as leftists, but another rea- 
son may be national differ- 
ences. Mikhailovich’s guer- 
rillas are predominantly 


are for the most part 
Croats. Some Croat na- 
tionalists support Tito 
against Mikhailovich, not 
because they are pro-So- 
viet, but because they dis- 
like the Serbs. There have 
been several clashes be- 
tween the factions. 

Both the United States 
and Britain are perturbed 
by the situtation. Efforts 
are being made to recon- 
cile the two groups. Last 
July, Britain’s Near East 
army, under Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson, sent rep- 
resentatives to the Par- 
tisans. The United States, 
too, has military observers 
in both camps. Supplies 
have been flown in by the 
Allies to both Mikhailovich 
and Tito. It is hoped that 













the differences will be ironed out at the 
expected conference of Britain, the 
United States, and Russia. 

Such is the over-all picture. Now 
for some close-ups of its component 
parts. Before World War II the Balkans 
consisted of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. Hungary, al- 
though closely linked to the Balkan 
countries, is actually a Central European 
power. Similarly, Turkey, despite her 
toehold on the peninsula, belongs essen- 
tially to Asia. ~ 


Albania 


Albania is the smallest of the Balkan 
countries. Its area is about the size of 
Vermont, and its population somewhat 
over 1,000,000. It is largely a moun- 
tainous, agricultural and cattle-raising 
country, which for 400 years was under 
Turkish “rule.” 

In 1924 the country became an in- 
dependent republic and remained so 
until 1928 when Ahmed Zog, with the 
connivance of Mussolini, proclaimed 
himself king. The comic-opera sovereign 
lost his tinsel crown in 1939, when 
Albania was occupied by the Italians. 


ia 
*, a 
See 


Photo by Kostich 


A Yugoslav patriot guerrilla fighter emerges 
from’ mountain hideout to fight the Nazis. 
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The country at present is garrisoned by 
Nazi troops who are constantly harassed 
‘by the freedom-loving mountaineers. 


Bulgaria 


Bulgaria with its 6,500,000 popula- 
tion is a Nazi satellite, officially at war 
with the United States and Britain, yet 
she keeps up diplomatic relations with 
Russia. 

In World War I Bulgaria was also 
an “ally” of Germany and as a result 
lost territory to Greece and Yugoslavia. 
When the Axis seemed victorious in 
1940, the corrupt government, con- 
trary to the wishes of the people, signed 
an alliance with Hitler and was re- 
warded with a slice of Rumania’s Dob- 
rudja. The following year, after the 
German invasion of the Balkans, Bul- 
garia was rewarded with parts of Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 

The recent death of King Boris was 
followed by nationwide anti-Nazi 
demonstrations. The new government of 
Premier Boshiloff is unable to check the 
unrest. Some 4,000 Bulgarians have 
been killed; many more are in jails and 
concentration camps; others have fled 
to join Greek and Yugoslav guerrillas. 


Greece 


One of the most glorious chapters in 
this war has been written by little 
Greece and her 7,000,000 people. On 
October 20, 1940, bombastic Benito, 
still riding high at the time, sent an 
ultimatum to Athens demanding im- 
mediate surrender. The“valiant Greeks 
rejected it. He then ordered the Italian 
troops from Albania into Greece. Within 
six months the Greeks had chased the 
Italians deep into Albania. Hitler 
finally rallied to Mussolini’s help, and 
after three weeks of fighting captured 
Athens where he set up a puppet gov- 
ernment. King George and his cabinet 
escaped to Crete and later to Cairo and 
London where they established a gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 

Some Greek armed forces escaped to 
the Middle East, where they have con- 
tinued the fight against the Nazis on 
land, sea and in the air. In addition, the 
Andarts, Greek guerrilla bands, are 
waging a fierce struggle against the 
Nazi occupation troops at home. 


Rumania’s alliance with Nazi Ger- 
many has brought her nothing but grief. 
In 1940, Hitler forced her to cede 
Southern Dobrudja (some 3,000 square 
miles) to Bulgaria and the whole of 
Transylvania (another 17,000 square 
miles) to Hungary. Moreover, several 
Rumanian divisions have been wiped 
out on the Eastern Front in the fighting 
against the Russians. The recent de- 
struction of the Ploesti oil fields by 
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WAR BACKGROUND 


Trying to Keep It from Boiling Over 


American bombers was a hard blow to 
Rumanian morale. 

Although Rumania’s history goes back 
to 101 A.D., she did not attain her in- 
dependence until 1877. Her present 
population is about 13,000,000. For 
many years following the first World 
War, Rumania’s foreign policy was 
linked to France. In 1935, King Carol 
dismissed the democratic leader Titu- 
lescu and made himself dictator, He 
vacillated for several years between the 
Axis and the Anglo-French bloc. On 
September 5, 1940, he named the pro- 
Nazi General Ion Antonescu as his 
Prime Minister, The following day, he 
abdicated in favor of his son, Michael, 
and fled from Rumania. 

The official Nazi news agency, 
D. N. B., published a dispatch from 
Bucharest on September 26 reporting 
that Rumanian police had discovered a 
widespread plot to overthrow Premier 
Antonescu’s pro-Axis government. This 
was the first acknowledgment by Ber- 
lin of the tense situation in Rumania. 


Yugoslavia 


If the Balkans are a powder keg, 
Yugoslavia is the ignition fuse. Here the 
guerrilla movements are older, stronger, 
and better organized than in any other 
country. Their most spectacular suc- 


cesses have been achieved since the fall 
of Italy. 

Yugoslavia is the largest country in 
the Balkans. Its population is 16,200, 
000 and it is about the size of Wyon- 
ing. It was largely created by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. It came into existence on 
December 1, 1918, as the “Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes” and 
later was renamed “The Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia.” 

The outbreak of World War II found 
Yugoslavia unprepared militarily and 
disunited politically. On March 25, 
1941, Premier Cvetkovich proclaimed 
that Yugoslavia would join the Axis 
powers. Three days later, a popular up- 
rising overthrew the government. The 
new cabinet refused to ratify the Axis 
pact. On April 6, the German attack 
came. Nazi troops poured into Yugo- 
slavia from all sides. After twenty-one 
days of fierce resistance, the Yugoslav 
armies were overpowered. The King- 
dom of the South Slavs was dismem- 
bered. Parts of it went to Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria. Puppet regimes 
were established in Croatia and Serbia. 
This, however, did not end the war for 
the majority of the Yugoslav people. It 
merely marked a new phase of their 
struggle—the beginning of guerrilla op- 
walker They are still ighting today. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Henry K. Hewitt—vU. $. A. 


Rear Admiral Hi Kent Hewitt is the 
man who organized U. S. amphibious war- 
fare. He pe directed naval and landing 
operations for the Moroccan invasion at 
Casablanca, and in Sicily and Italy. A 
spare, dark, clean-shaven man, he holds 
his head very erect. In World War I he 
commanded a destroyer that escorted con- 
voys in sub-infested waters, won the Navy 
Cross. He has been Inspector of Ordnance 
at Puget Sound, and lately headed the At- 
lantic Fleet Cruiser Force. In 1986 he com- 
manded the U.S.S. Indianapolis that took 
President Roosevelt on a tour of South 
America. Thorough and reserved, he is one 
of the Navy's topflight mathematicians. 


Ali Soheily—tran 


Ali Soheily, Prime Minister of Iran, last 
month declared war on Germany. Thus he 
assures his nation of Lénd-Lease aid and a 
seat at the peace table. Dark, 46-year-old 
Soheily has encouraged education amon 
the illiterate, nomadic Iranians; hel 
build the amazing Trans-Iranian railroad 
over trackless mountains; tried to irrigate 
the scrubby, southeastern Iranian plateau. 
In 1942, Soheily; then Foreign Minister, 
was appointed Prime Minister by Shah 
(King) Pahlavi He has since directed 
Iranian cooperation with the Allies. 


Konstantin Rokossovsky—U. S. S. R. 


Red Army General Konstantin Rokos- 
sovsky disdains the German Army. “It is 
the product of a lifeless, fascist idea and is 
therefore doomed.” Rokossovsky, who 
should know, learned about German tactics 
in World War I and in the 1941 battle for 
Smolensk. He was a relative newcomer 
when he led one of the armies that saved 
Moscow in 1941. His next victory was cap- 
uring Field Marshal von Paulus and 33,000 
Nazis at Stalingrad. Then he won Sevsk 
and Orel, was co-captor of Kharkov, and 
now leads mobile troops inst Kiev. 
Young, dashing, clean-cut and handsome, 
he is @ six-foot-four inch blond, blue-eyed 
giant, popular with his troops. 


Henri H. Giraud—France 


“Always attempt the im ble” is 
Cirand’s miata, He has lived ads Born 
and bred to fight, he has been rated 13 
times for bravery, is called “The Lion.” 
Captured by the Germans in World War I, 
he escaped to Holland, then to France. He 
was French commander in Morocco, and 
subdued the Riff rebellion. He directed the 
Moroccan fighting while lying on a 
stretcher with his broken neck in a brace. 
In Nazi hands in 1940, he managed escape 
from grim Koenigstein fortress, got back to 
France. Now he heads the united French 
armies for the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, while General deGaulle 
manages the Committee’s political problem. 
Giraud, six feet three, weighs 200 pounds, 
seldom smiles—lives only for fighting. 


«he favored was one with the 





Who’s Who in the News 


Press Association 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS 
THE new Under Secretary of 


S 
A State replacing Sumner Welles, 


Edward R. Stettinius is a newcomer to 
the State Department but not to diplo- 
macy. As Lend-Lease Administrator he 
dealt with United Nations officials, and, 
after three years in the capital, culti- 
vated friends in all political camps. 

He was known as “Little Stet” at the 
University of Virginia where he was a 
YMCA president. He taught Sunday 
school and also ran an employment 
agency. He didn’t have to work as his 


Britain’s Busy Beaver 


MAXWELL AITKEN, 

better known as Lord Beaver- 
brook, is back in Churchill's Cabinet. 
That may mean a coming cross-channel 
invasion for he has advocated it ever 
since he left the Cabinet in February 


1942, 
During Britain’s dark days, the 


stormy, restless, 145-pound “Beaver” — 


held the job of Aircraft Minister. While 
his son, Max, fought with the RAF, the 
eminent parent switched auto factories 
to plane production, and mobilized 
trained manpower to build planes, He 
soon became the sparkplug of the Brit- 
ish war effort. 

This was a New role for him, for he 
had originally believed in isolation for 
Britain. He championed Chamberlain’s 
appeasement aes Sg Munich, found 
excuses for Mussolini and Franco, ap- 
proved the partitioning of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Yet he refused to join the British- 
style Black Shirts, saying, “Empire ever, 
Nazism never.” Earlier he frowned on 
the League of Nations. The only alliance 
.S. 

Ambitious Aitken was born in On- 
tario, Canada, the son of a poor Presby- 


Business Diplomat 


' father was a Morgan partner, but he 


wanted to. 

At 31 he was a vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors, at 35 chairman of U. S. 
Steel’s finance committee, and at 38 
chairman of U. S. Steel, perhaps our 
most powerful corporation. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in labor relations. He 
transformed Big Steel from an example 
of ruthlessness to a company that earned 
Roosevelt's praise: “A corporation with 
statesmanship.” He led the “Share the 
Work” movement during the depression, 
refused to cut steelworkers’ wages in 
proportion to the reduction in the price 
of steel. 

When he went to Washington as a 
$1l-a-year-man, he broke all business 
connections, put his money in war se- 
curities. From chief of industrial ma- 
terials procurement in OPM, he was 

romoted to the Lend-Lease job of 

andling $6,000,000,000 worth of food, 
tanks and planes for shipment to our 
Allies. 

Now only 42, Stettinius is lithe and 
broad-shouldered, has silver hair, ruddy 
cheeks, a determined jaw. He lives on 
a Virginia farm, likes to keep fit by long 
walks with his three children. 


Press Association 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


terian preacher. Quitting school at 18 
he held a variety of odd jobs, then be- 
came a secretary to a banker. He soon 
merged nearly all the cement industry 
in Canada. At 30 he was rich, and trans- 
ferred himself to England. 

He won a seat in Parliament, ar- 
ranged the deal that made Lloyd 
George Prime Minister, and was given a 
baronetcy—Beaverbrook, after the place 
he used to go fishing as a boy. Then he 
became a great newspaper magnate. 





— are two ways of looking at the 
Fulbright resolution. This is the meas- 
ure passed by the House which puts 
Congress on record as recognizing the 
need for postwar collaboration in which 
the United States should play a lead- 
ing role, One attitude here is a skeptical 
shrug which dismisses the whole busi- 
ness as a pious gesture of international 
good will that will evaporate as soon as 
the war ends. 

The cynics in Washington point to 
the fact that in the closing stages of 
World War I the percentage of Amer- 
icans who pate approximately the 
same program as that set forth in the 
Fulbright resolution was no smaller than 
it is today. Yet when the smoke of bat- 
tle had settled and the clamor of peace- 
table debate had ceased echoing in the 
United States Senate, we were em- 
barked on the high road to “normalcy” 
and isolationism. 


Lesson of World War |! 


To this the supporters of the Ful- 
bright resolution can point out that no 
attempt was made to commit Congress 
to some sort of international collabora- 
tion while World War I was still going 
on. Hence, while the opponents of the 
League of Nations may have been ,in 
the minority, they were most certainly 
a vigorous and articulate pressure group. 
They found their allies in those mem- 
bers of the Senate who favored the 
‘ League of Nations idea in principle but 
split upon the details of its practical 
application. 

This time there is much more proba- 
bility that the pitfalls of 1919 can be 
avoided by starting early enough to iron 
out differences and pave the way for a 
later agreement on a practical workin 
plan. Most observers here feel that this 
start is being made in the passage of the 
Fulbright resolution which went over- 
whelmingly through the House by a 
vote of 360 to 29. 


A Move Away from Isolation 


What its supporters consider the real 
significance = the measure does ‘not 
lie in the specific wording of the reso- 
lution itself. The Senate will probably 
change it in form or adopt a substitute 
measure of its own. But whatever the 
form may be, the real significance lies 
in the fact that we are witnessing the 
first Congressional step away from the 
isolationism which has governed our 
policy since 1919 when the Senate re- 
pudiated Woodrow Wilson’s platform 


HINGTON 


Fulbright 
Resolution 


vo 
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Press ‘Aaemtation. Inc. 
Rep. William J. Fulbright, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, seems happy about 
having introduced his resolution. 


ot a world to be policed by a League of 
Nations. 

In 1919 a militant Republican lead- 
ership under the direction of such men 
as Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts conducted the fight against 
President Wilson’s postwar plan. Ex- 
cept for that leadership, the United 
States would have entered the League 
of Nations. 

This time the political situation is 
quite different. The Republicans in the 
recent Mackinac sessions gave the iso- 
lationists little encouragement. Much 
more important, the 1940 standard- 
bearer of the Republican Party, Wen- 
dell Willkie, has identified himself so 
completely and vigorously with a for- 
eign policy of international cooperation 
that GOP repudiation of such princi- 
ples is highly unlikely. 

Under the terms of the Fulbright 
resolution, Congress approves “the cre- 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


ation of appropriate international ma- 
chinery with power adequate to estab. 
lish and maintain a just and lasting 

ace among the nations of the world.” 
The on sentence of the. resolution js 
notably significant. It favors participa. 
tion by reagriece States in bis ra 
national machinery “through our con. 
stitutional process.” These last four 
words were tacked on to the original 
resolution as a reassurance to those who 
are not anxious to hand over a blank 
check in such matters to the White 
House. 


Congress Must Have Voice 


The words “constitutional process” 
are an implied promise by the Fulbright 
resolution advocates that Congress must 
approve—or at least the Senate must- 
whatever postwar international setup is 
established. 

, It is true that the nearly-unanimous 
vote by which the Fulbright resolution 
passed the House is no accurate gauge 
of the attitude of the lower branch on 
whatever specific international plans 
may be worked ‘out. The old isolationist 
— is not dead by any means. Men 
ike Representative Hamilton Fish 

voted for the Fulbright resolution de- 

spite their long and consistent records 
of isolationism. 

But, as Mr. Fish said, “We cannot 
vote against the Ten Commandments.” 
In other words, the passage of the 
measure does not serve.as a cure-all 
for these fundamental differences of 
opinion of Capitol Hill. Most observers, 
however, look for the real missionary 
work to be done by events themselves 
rather than by arguments or debate. 


A “Sign and an Omen” 


For example, the coming three-power 
conference between the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia in Moscow can 

_ do much to allay the fear and suspicions 
of the skeptics. The war is not yet over. 
Before the guns stop firing, the whole 
postwar peace structure will have 
emerged from the present fog and will 
stand in considerably more clear-cut 
design than is possible today. 

us the Fulbright resolution is 4 
sign and an omen. It means very little 
in actual achievement but a very great 
deal in revealing our willingness to tum 

“our backs forever on the cloud cuckoo 
land of isolationism and to start the long 
trek toward the kind of international 
cooperation which will spell the end of 
global wars, 
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WAR IN EUROPE 

Italy. Battlin t mined hill positions 
that through S hetory have euhinead in- 
vaders, of U. S. 5th Arm 
onto plain of Naples. They re 
Naples, found it a smoking heap of rub- 
ble. Germans fled 185 miles ward in 
their tanks-to defense line in hills below 
Rome. 

British 8th Army seized Fi multi- 
ple airbase from which Allied bombers 
can plaster southern Germany, Austria and 
Rumanian oil fields. ; 

Count Carlo Sforza, former Italian For- 
eign Minister and fascist foe, prepared to 
return to Italy with U. S. State Depart- 
ment approval, to form a “Cromwell 


Army” @ Germany. He favors a 
“clean sweep” of the Ba government. , 
Russia. Russians to within 100 


‘miles of old Polish border, reached the 


Dnieper and its tributaries and the out- 
skirts of Kiev. Germans raked Soviet troops 
from Kiev’s walls high on the west bank 
of the river. 

Balkans. The Partisans of General Tito 
raided southern Austria, fought savagely 
to hold Susak, but were shaken from their 


grip on Spalato. Chetniks of Mikhailovitch 
threatened Germany’s Montenegrin ter- 
minal of Niksic. 


Baltics. Fearing Russian advances into 
the Baltic states, Hitler began evacuating 
Germans who had been resettled in Baltic 


countries. 
Air War. Allied air power’s long arm 
swung westward to its fist at 


Bochum, Hanover, and Emden, all arsenals 
of heavy industry in Germany. 


WAR IN ASIA 

U. S. bombers flew 2,000 miles to raid 
spice island of Celebes, and sank re 
freighter; then blew up munitions- 3 
depot and destroyed Jap ships and -planes 
at Wewak, New Guinea. Australians ad- 
vanced toward Madang, next Jap bastion 
in New Guinea. 


WAR AT HOME 

Rationing. Eastern A card holders got a 
boost of % a gallon of gas a week, Eastern 
B and C card holders lost % gallon a week, 
and Western B and C card holders lost a 
gallon a week under new OPA fuel 
regulations. 

Army. Chief of Staff General George C. 
Marshall; who has built up our 
Army was appointed Chief of Allied forces 
in British Isles to supervise a western inva- 
sion of Europe. 

C icati Representative E. E. 
Cox, Georgia Democrat, resigned from the 
committee he headed to investigate Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, because 
he had been accused of bias by James C. 
Fly, chairman of FCC. 

Foreign Relations. In one of the most 
thorough New Deal reor tions, the 
President fused Lend-Lease, OFRR, OEW, 
and OFEC into one body — Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, to be headed by 
Leo Crowley, Roosevelt also appointed five 
men to run future U. S. economic activity 
in Italy, Middle East, Dutch East Indies, 
Low Countries and Scandinavia. 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


A Page of Tips and Tests 


for Social Studies Students 





° CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW THE BALKANS? 


Below is an outline map of the Balkan States. On it 20 important places have 
been indicated by numbers. Some refer to countries, some to cites (shown by dots) 
and some to bodies of water or other natural features. In each space write the ap- 





propriate word. 
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ll. THE FULBRIGHT RESOLUTION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The Fulbright resolution was 
passed in the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

2. In 1917, Congress was pledged 
to support U. S. participation in an in- 
ternational organization for peace after 
World War I. 

8. The Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1940 has demanded that the 
party support a policy of U. S. partici- 
pation in international organization. 

4. A number of representatives on 
record as strong isolationists voted for 
the Fulbright resolution. 

5. The words “constitutional process” 
added to the original resolution imply 
that the terms of U. S. postwar collab- 
oration with other nations must be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 


ill. BATTLE OF SHIPPING 


Underscore the correct phrase: 
1. One of the five largest prewar 


shipping nations was: (a) Japan; (b) 
Italy; (c) Sweden. 

2. The United States was the world’s 
leading maritime nation: (a) 10 years 
ago; (b) 100 years ago; (c) 25 years 
ago. 

8 The most productive U. S. ship- 
yard during World War I was: (a) An- 
napolis; (b) Hog Island; (c) Kaiser. 

4. The most efficient method of ship 
construction is: (a) riveting; (b) elec- 
troplating; (c) welding. 

5. Our shipbuilding record for 1943 
is: (a) 1 a day; (b) 5 a day; (c) 10a 
day. 
© READING SIGN POSTS 


THE BALKANS 

Reading suggestions for the Balkans 
were listed on Page 10 of Scholastic for 
October 4. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
ethnic (éth nik). Pertaining to racial 
groups identified by common traits or 


customs. 
Draja Mikhailovich (dré zhi mi hi 16 


vich ). 


(Answers to “We Challenge You” in Teachers Edition) 
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OW can the victorious United Na- 

tions assure the establishment of 
government by and for the people in 
the countries freed from the Axis and 
also in enemy countries? 

A dozen or more nations have been 
subjected to the direct or indirect rule 
of Nazi officials or “Quislings” sup- 
ported by the Nazis. Governments that 
were in power before the German in- 
vasions have been driven into exile in 
London and Washington. These gov- 
ernments-in-exile hope to return to 
be 5 when their countries have been 
reed from Axis control. But will the 
people at home welcome the return of 
their former rulers? In some cases these 
rulers were not popular, and did not 
govern with the consent of the people.~ 
What attitude should the United Na- 
tions take toward such unrepresentative 
governments? 

Point 3 of the Atlantic Charter de- 
clares: “They (the United Nations) re- 
spect the right of all peoples to choose 

e form of government under which 
they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” 


Freedom to Choose—What? 


The Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace, headed by Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, points out, however, that 
this — of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they 
will live” must not be an “unlimited 
choice.” They should not be allowed 
to choose a Nazi or Fascist government 
whose policies menace the security of 
neighboring nations. 

“Conflicts will doubtless arise,” com- 
ments the Commission, “within some of 
those nations in which government is 
to be restored. In some of them, such 
confusion has developed that there will 
doubtless be disagreement even as to 
the form of the government, and much 
more as to its personnel. Some of the 
exiled governments which have done 
what they could from the outside may 
nevertheless not be accepted by those 
at home who have endured the suffer- 
ing and horrors of Axis occupation. 
Civil strife may break out, and strug- 
gles over frontier territory; and amid 
such circumstances it will be difficult 
to reestablish the normal local agencies 
upon which human beings depend. It 
seems necessary that the United Na- 
tions should, as a trustee for varying 
periods of time, guarantee the mainte- 
nance of order, backed by police power, 
over all such disordered areas whether 
enemy or friendly. . . . Under such 
safeguards, the people of each country 
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Restoring Democracy by Re-education 
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can arrive. by their own decision at the 
form and personnel of government 
which they may desire.” 

An indication of the pattern of gov- 
ernment to be applied where Axis ter- 
ritory is taken has been furnished in 
Sicily. This Italian island is ruled by 
the Allied Military Government of Oc- 
cupied Territory (called AMG _ for 
short). It consists of American officers 
trained in the U. S. Army’s School of 
Military Government at the pein | 
of Virginia, and officers from the Britis 
Army’s civil affairs service. 

AMG’s first duty is to assure peace 
and order behind the battle lines. “But 
beyond that,” commented the New 
York Times, “AMG will avoid politics 
or the support of any rival political 
movements; it will make no commit- 
ments either with renegade Fascists 
seeking safety in the "Allied camp or 
with anti-Fascist exiles or refugees, in 
order not to prejudice the free choice of 
the populations after the war. It will 
utilize temporarily local authorities and 
officials not too strongly tainted with 
the Fascist brush, but for the rest it will 
provide a chance for democratic proc- 
esses to form a new public opinion 
which can form the backbone of demo- 
cratic government after the war. . . .” 

In order to permit’ the formation of 

ublic opinion, AMG has, within the 
ts of military safety, permitted the 
restoration of free s and a free 
ress, which always have been deadly 
‘oes of Fascism. AMG also has assured 
the people of freedom of religious wor- 
ship, and has swept away the anti- 
Semitic or other measures of discrimi- 





POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 6 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


nation on the basis of race, creed or 
color. Although there has been some 
criticism of American policy in North 
Africa and Italy, AMG’s liberal treat- 
ment of conquered peoples ~ contrasts 
sharply with the brutal rule of Nazi 
officers in occupied lands, 


Adamic’s “Two-Way Passage” 


The problem of how to help Euro- 
peans set up peacetime governments 
in their countries has been thoroughly 
explored by Louis Adamic in his book, 
Two-Way Passage. Aside ‘from sending 
experienced American businessmen, 
linguists, technicians, teachers, social 
and religious workers, Adamic’s main 
pan is to send back carefully se- 
ected, and trained immigrants who 
came originally from the various con- 
quered and occupied countries, or their 
American-born descendants. 

“People in our immigrant groups,” 
he wa “know the BN nd 
guages and customs, or can learn them 
more quickly than others. They would 
inspire confidence in our intentions. . . . 
They should be specially trained to help 
Europeans in their aspirations toward 
freedom, democracy and general wel- 
fare. They should p Re upon America’s 
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experience of the last 160 years, and 
help European countries to build a free, 
federal se’ of government for the 
whole continent .. . 

Adamic also points out that in some 
occupied lands, mostly Poland, Czecho- 
Sovekial Yugoslavia, and Greece, the 
Nazis are systematically ar mag 
teachers aad ole educated people. “ 
the war lasts beyond 1943,” he wrote, 
“some nations will be in danger of re- 
turning to savagery—unless a well-con- 
ceived plan is worked out now so it 
can be put into work as soon as 
fighting ends.” 

Pearl Buck, well-known writer on the 
Orient, believes the “Two-way Passage” 
proposal should be extended to China 
and Japan. Chinese and American work- 
ers and teachers could help rebuild war- 
shattered China, and loyal Japanese- 
Americans could go to postwar Japan 
as democratic leaders and teachers. 


Re-education of Germany 


The question of re-educating the 
Germans has aroused much discussion 
in the United States and Britain. The 
famed British geographer, Sir Halford 
]. Mackinder, whose ideas were adopted 
and twisted by German geopoliticians, 
declares: “I assume that for, say, two 
years from the time the ‘cease fire’ or- 
der is given, the Allies will occupy 
Berlin, try the criminals, fix frontiers on 
the spot and aay te other surgical 
treatment so that the older generation 
in Germany which will die impenitent 
and bitter cannot again misrepresent 
history to the younger generation. : 

“But it would obviously be worse 
than useless to set alien teachers to 
work in Germany to Aa i the theory 
of freedom. Freedom cannot be taught; 
it can only be given to those who can 
use it. However, the polluted channel 
of German thought . . . might be swept 
clear very effectively if it were con- 


trolled by strong embankments of 
power on either hand—land power to 
the east and sea power to the west . .. 
Face the German mind with an endur- 
ing certainty that any war fought by 
Germany must be a war on two un- 
shakable fronts, and the Germans 
themselves will solve the problem . . .” 

Vice President Henry A. Wallace be- 
lieves that in the prevention of a third 
world war “much will depend on just 
how we handle the German youth prob- 
lem.” He said the Allied powers had 
taken no interest in aiding the German 
university youth after World War I. 
“And so the German youth fell into 
the hands of retired army generals, 
monarchist professors, and politicians. 
Thus the way was prepared for Hitler 
and Goebbels to return German educa- 
tion to the teaching of racial superiority, 
war, and death .. . 

“We shall not need to send school 
teachers from the United States into 
the German schools after this war,” he 
added, “but we can make sure that the 
liberal element in Germany has an op- 

ity to replace the Nazi school 

ks and the Nazi methods of teach- 

ing . . . In addition, German youth must 

be encouraged to develop a peaceful 
worthwhile purpose in life. . . 


The “Road Back” for Youth 

Julian Huxley, British scientist, points 
out that German youth organization pro- 
vides some particular difficulties. “Regi- 
mentation has proceeded so far that 
when the Hitler-Jugend and the Bund 
Deutscher Madchen are disbanded there 
will be nothing left, not even the skele- 
ton of any voluntary or international or- 
ganization to fill the gap. . . . Why not, 
therefore, begin the new enrolment of 
German youth on the basis of service 
to the nation in reconstruction work?” 
he asks. “Youth Service Corps have 
proved their worth in wartime Britain. 
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“TWO-WAY PASSAGE,” as envisioned by Louis Adamic. In his book he pro- 
Poses that picked Americans of foreign birth (left) be sent back to their 
war-torn native lands (right) to spread the democratic way of life. 
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They should be equally valuable in post- 
war Germany. ... 

“What we need,” he continues, “is 
an International Youth Service Corps to 
help in all the odd jobs that are in- 
volved in the task of reconstruction. . . 
Admittedly it would be impossible dur- 
ing the first few years after the war to 
have young Germans working in any 
of the countries now occupied by the 
Nazis. But Sweden and Spain and per- 
haps other countries, such as Finland 
and Hungary, would be available. . . . 
Nothing is more salutary and more con- 
ducive tp the acquisition of a new and 
healthy international outlook by youth 
than actual cooperation over concrete | 
tasks which are seen to be valuable. . . .” 


International Education 


How far the United Nations should 
go in setting up controls over the 
schools of the defeated Axis nations has 
been a subject of wide discussion and 
some disagreement among educators. 
The Educational Policies Commission 
(a branch of the U. S. National Educa- 
tion Association) and a British Joint 
Commission have both issued extensive 
reports on education after the war in 
enemy and occupied countries. Both 
agree that some international body must 
be established to supervise this task. 
Both agree that the war-torn countries 
will need financial aid for a time in re- 
establishing their schools. Both agree 
that some form of control_of textbooks 
will be needed to prevent militaristic 
and distorted national propaganda from 
creeping in to twist the minds of the 


‘ children of the future. 


Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman of a 
Special Committee for the Establish- 
ment of an International Education 
Office, believes new international edu- 
cational machinery should be provided 
to: 

1. Help assure a just and lasting 
peace by promoting the democratic 
ideal of equality of opportunity through 
education. 

2. Make available textbooks and ma- 
terials teaching international coopera- 
tion and avoiding dangerous appeals to 
selfish national interests. 

8. Help nations improve their edu- 
cational programs, and provide better 
school facilities and salaries for their 
teachers. 

Beyond these points, however, there 
is considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween British and American educators. 
The British Commission favors a strict 
compulsory control of education in post- 
war Germany by representatives of t the 
United Nations under a High Commis- 
sioner. The American Commission be- 
lieves the schools of Axis countries 
should be managed by their own peo- 
ple, with the international body acting 
only in an advisory capacity. 
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GENERAL GATES WAS DEFEATED AT CAMDEN /N SOUTHERN ARMY ANO PLANNED A CAREFUL 
1780, GENERAL WASHINGTON ORDERED GREENE TO CAMPAIGN TO HARASS THE ENEMY. B 
COMMAND THE SHATTERED ARMY OF THE SOUTH. Ae” 











NATHANAEL GREENE (1742-1786) 


"The man who saved the South” 


ATHANAEL GREENE was a self-educated Quaker of 
Rhode Islancl, who learned military strategy out of 
books. He served throughout the seven years of the Revo- 
lution, and became an adviser of General Washington. 
When he took command of the army of the South in 
1780, General Greene had but 2,300 half-starved, ragged 
men to oppose Cornwallis’ 7,000 veteran troops. 

* Greene fought and lost several battles. He was con- 
tinually retreating before the enemy. But it was a planned, 
clever retreat to victory, which wore out the British. 

Greene finally lured Cornwallis north into Virginia, 
where he was trapped at Yorktown by General Wash- 
ington’s army of French and American troops and forced 
to surrender on October 19, 1781. 
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I § THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN, GREENE 

| E SLEPT ONLY A FEW HOURS A DAY AWD HIS |} 
oH ed \ MEN WERE SICK ANOHUNGRY. BUT THEY 
W.C,, MARCH 15, (781, GREENE FORCED CORNWALLIS TO FIGHT A COSTLY BATTLE. \ \ NEVER LOST FAITH IN THEIR COMMANDER. 
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Storms may rock a bomber, 
death or safety may hang.in the 
balance — but the navigators 
calmly stick to mathematics 


CELESTIAL 


\ FEW weeks ago, with the Army’s 
permission, I was prowling through 
a North American B-25, one of the kind 


that bombed Tokio. By wri g for- 
ward across the top of the bomb bay, 
there being not enough room to crawl, 
I came into a tiny, dark-green cubicle 
just behind the pilots’ compartment. 

Here there were no guns or bomb 
sights; only a collapsible table, a map 
case, and several thoroughly unwarlike 
instruments that might be found in any 
commercial transport. I was told that 
this was the navigator’s compartment. 
In this crampéd office was housed the 
—— brain of the bomber. The rest 
of the crew—pilots, ers, engineers, 
bombardier setenite ase te ap func- 
tions. The navigator deals only with 
ideas. Traveling backward, sitting on a 
small collapsible stool, he is the man 
who, if rattled by anti-aircraft fire or 
attacking fighters, can easily, by one 
small miscalculation, cause the loss and 
destruction of this crucial, man-packed 
weapon. 

The-more I thought about navigators 
and their quiet duties, the more curious 
I became about what they were like. 
Several days later I arranged to go alon 
on a navigators’ training flight whic 
was to start from Kelly Field in San 
Antonio, where one of the Army navi- 
gation schools is temporarily situated. 
This flight was to be in'a squadron of 
thirteen training planes, AT-7s, both by 
day and by night, over land and over 
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is the real thing 


water, presenting to the student navi- 
Senos as far as possible, all the prob- 
ems of weather and terrain they might 
Jater encounter during combat in 
B-25s. 

On the day of the flight I went to the 
navigation instructors’ headquarters at 
Kelly. Lieutenant Richards, the in- 
structor in whose plane I was going to 
fly, greeted me from his desk. I asked 
if our itinerary had been decided upon. 

“Yes,” he said. “We'll fly from here 
to Freeport, then cut south across the 
Gulf to Brownsville, where we'll land. 
We'll leave Brownsville as soon as it’s 
dark, go to Brady, and then back to 
San Antonio — about a thousand miles 
in all. Would you like to meet the two 
students who are going to navigate our 
plane?” 

I said I would, and a moment later 
he called in two boyish cadets named 
Mautner and Levin. Mautner was a 


solid, fellow with a wide, pinkish, _ 


freckled face and red hair. Levin was 


. tall and dark and looked as if he found 


it unnatural to stand bolt upright. 

Both of them shook hands with me 
firmly. I asked Mautner where his home 
was. After a second or two he wrenched 
out the word “California.” I assumed he 
had probably lived in a number of 
places and was having some trouble in 
making a selection. Levin grinned. “He’s 
from Hollywood,” he said, “and doesn’t 
want anybody to know it.” 

Both boys had been to college. When 


By George Sessions Perry 


I asked them how they liked being navi- 
gators, Mautner and Levin both, for the 
st time, seemed eager to talk. 

“Just plain old dead reckoning is 
pretty interesting,” Levin said, “but 
celestial is the real thing. The first time 
you stand up in that turret at night and 
shoot the stars and then figure your 
position and course and estimated time 
of arrival, and all these things work 
out you turn up later hundreds of miles , 
away at an exact minute — well, golly, 
you feel pretty excited.” 

“There’s an awful lot of drama in it,” 
Mautner said, with feeling. “You take 
your fix and do your figuring and all 
the time your watch is ticking off sec- 
onds — seconds to keep track of, sec- 
onds subtracted from the time you've 
a to do the job in, seconds till you'll 

Ow whether at the right moment 
you'll be somewhere, or nowhere. It’s 
those seconds that really get me.” 

Lieutenant Richards stood up and 
looked at his watch. “You fellows better 
get something to eat,” he said to his 
students. “See you at Hangar 17 at 
one. 

After lunch, Lieutenant Richards and 
I found thirty to forty cadets waiting 
in the sun outside Hangar 17. Each car- 
ried a briefcase, a rolled chart, a small 
case containing a sextant, and a brown- 
paper bag of sandwiches. They were 
standing around patiently and didn’t 
talk much, 

Inside the hangar were some pilots 
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and two or three small groups of navi- 
gation instructors. A couple of the 
school’s civilian meteorology instructors 
were also present, hoping there would 
be vacant seats in the planes so that 
they might go along. One of the 
meteorologists wore a pith helmet, 
khaki trousers, and a white shirt; sten- 
cilled across the front of the shirt was 
his name, “Fidler.” Fidler, who in Cin- 
cinnati, someone told me, used to run 
a strange and rather poetic radio pro- 
gram about the weather, came up and 
said, “Be very interesting today. 
There'll be some thunderstorms at sea.” 
He then explained to me that it was 
necessary for navigators to know almost 
everything there is to know about the 
weather. “Among other things, they 
must recognize and avoid cumulus 
clouds, because the crosscurrents inside 
them can tear an airplane to pieces. 
They must also know how to make cor- 
rect reports of weather over enemy 
territory.” 

At this point Lieutenant Richards 
brought over a slender young man in 
brown gabardine coveralls. “This is 
Lieutenant Thompson,” he said. “He’s 
going to fly us.” The _ asked us to 
excuse him and headed toward our 
plane. Outside, somebody began yell- 
ing orders and the cadets moved into 
formation. I fell in behind Levin and 
Mautner, 

The same officer gave the students a 
time-reading, and they all set their 
watches. Then he said, “Fly to Freeport 
at nine thousand five hundred, and go 
to Brownsville. Any questions?” There 
were none, and the detachment was 
ordered to the planes, thirteen silver, 
twin-motored AT-7s from which heat 
waves were rising. 

Lieutenant Thompson took his place 
in the forward cabin and Lieutenant 
Richards sat down in the co-pilot’s seat 
beside him. Mautner, who was to be 
chief navigator on the first leg of the 
tp. took the forward seat in the rear 
cabin. I sat behind him and Levin sat 


behind me. At each navigator’s seat, 
including my own, were a parachute, a 


yellow life preserver, a plyboard table, 
a compass, and an instrument that 
looked like a movie camera, which I 
learned was a drift meter. Above us was 
a transparent turret. The temperature 
outside the plane had been 102 in the 
shade; inside it was 125. 

The planes had been ordered to take 
off at three-minute intervals. After tak- 
ing off, each plane was to be on its 
own. As our turn came, Lieutenant 
Thompson swung the ship nose-on to a 
runway and pushed both throttles all 
the way forward. When we were about 
three’ feet off the ground he reached 
down and put the landing gear switch 
on “Up”. A moment later we shot over 
,the field’s hangars and started to circle 


and climb. Meanwhile, Mautner and 
Levin each secured a graph on the top 
of his table with thumbtacks, laid out 
his mathematical paraphernalia, and 
made all necessary preliminary entries 
in a logbook. 

As we neared nine thousand five 
hundred feet, the two cadets went to 
work in earnest. They looked very much 
like two studious gollege juniors taking 
an important quiz about the outcome 
of which they were neither cocky nor 
in doubt. They worked unhurriedly, but 
steadily and with care. Soon Mautner 





GEORGE SESSIONS PERRY 


Born in Texas in 1910, George 
Sessions Perry has written at least 
two major books about his native 


state. On2 was a novel, Hold Autumn 


in Your Hand, which told the story 
of a poor Texas farmer. This book, 
published by Viking Press in 1941, 
won the National Book Award for 
that year. Critics proclaimed it a 
Grapes of Wrath with an optimistic 
viewpoint. The other book was 
Texas: a World in Itself, which 
Whittlesey House brought out last 
year. This was a study of social, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and political 
elements in the big state. 

Perry played football in high 
school, then attended Southwestern 
University at Georgetown, Texas; 
Purdue, in Indiana; and the Univer- 
sity of Houston. With all this school- 
ing, however, he says he “never got 
out of the freshman class.” Perry 
then deserted the academic world 
and took to the sea. He lived for 
short times in Africa and various 
parts of Europe, then came home and 
began to write. He stuck severely to 
the novel form and produced eight 
“unpublishables” before finances 
forced him to try short stories. These 
began to click; articles followed. He 
has been writing ever since, is now a 
war correspondent. 


‘and I 


passed a note — which he first showed 
to me — to Lieutenant Thompson in the 
front it saying that he wanted to 
take “a double drift-reading.” In re. 
nse, Lieutenant Thompson turned 
lane forty-five degrees to the right, 


held it there for two minutes, and then’ 


turned back on course. 

During this maneuver the cadets 
bent down and pressed their faces 
against the eyepieces of their drift 
meters, watching the drift of trees and 
fences, across the hairlike crosslines on 
their lenses. I peered through mine, 
too, and the trees and houses all looked 
surprisingly well defined, like the mini- 
ature models at the old Futurama. 
After determining both wind direction 
and velocity, Mautner passed up a note 
containing course corrections made nec- 
essary by the plane’s drift. Then he 
picked up his sextant and, standing up 
with his head in the turret, shot the 
sun. 

Then I noticed that we were ap- 
proaching some extremely dirty-looking 
cumulus clouds, and I remembered 
Fidler’s admonition. Shortly before 
reaching them, Mautner asked Lieuten- 
ant Thompson to turn forty-five degrees 
right. Thé pilot had scarcely banked 
the plane when it was abruptly sub- 
jected to a battering fusillade of hail, 
which, it seemed to me, might very 
well smash in the plastic enclosing the 
front cabin. Knowing, as any pilot 
would, that wherever there is hail there 
is invariably a violent downdraft, Lieu- 
tenant Thompson drew the nose of the 
plane into a climbing position. I had 
expected the ship to gain altitude, but 
the altimeter in the rear cabin showed 
that we were dropping fifteen hundred 
feet per minute. A couple of long min- 
utes later, though, we were out of the 
hail and on our course. 

Now Mautner wrote his Freeport 
E.T.A: (estimated time of arrival) on 


‘a => of paper and passed it forward. 


In fifteen minutes we saw below us the 
Brazos River and the Gulf; the geo- 
metrical pattern of Freeport. Despite 
our encounter with cumulus clouds, and 
our ups and downs in the hailstorm, 
Mautner’s course had been perfect, his 
E.T.A. only fifty seconds 

Levin was to be our chief navigator 
for the rest of the trip. He handed Lieu- 
tenant Thompson a piece of paper 
bearing our new course, and the pilot 
brought the plane down to twenty-five 
hundred feet and headed out to sea. 
The bright water made my eyes smart 
equently had to close them. 
Except for taking occasional sun shots, 
both cadets were busy keeping the 
plane’s course marked en their graphs. 

Something like an hour and a a 
out of Freeport we sighted and pass 
over Padre Island, a a4 fess 3 sand 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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HAVE Charlie’s ter on the 
mantle, over the fireplace. It’s a 
battered old machine, but a lot of folks 
have been trying to buy it from me— 


for real money. I told them all no. That 
typewriter means too much to Ma and 


me. 
I always <p that Charlie would 
stay in Pittsfield and take over the ma- 
chine shop when I retired. He had a 
knack with tools all right. But once he 
got a taste of newspaper work, there 
was no holding him. 

He spent three days with us just be- 
fore his paper sent him to England. 
Charlie wrote Ma twice every week. 
She’s got all his letters tied up with a 
blue ribbon, and right on top is that 
one about him from the American Am- 
bassador. Of course the letter about 
Charlie I like best, though, is the one I 
got from that English newspaper friend 
of his. 

That letter tells in the clearest kind 
of way, just what ha et. 3's 

The frst any of dem at the U. S. 
Embassy knew that anything was 
wrong, was when the two English In- 
telligence officers brought Charlie’s 
typewriter in“for the Americans to look 
at. The young Englishman banged the 
typewriter down on the desk and said, 
“I trust you don’t use this childish code 
here at the Embassy.” ~ 

The Americans just looked at him. 
Then the older Englishman pointed to 
the keys on Charlie’s writer. They 
had been changed around. There was a 
K in the spot where the G should be. 
And where ought to be a D, there was 
a P. Instead of the keyboard looking 
like it usually does, it looked like this: 


Q.YNB UOET 
IFPMKAJKL: 
ZXRVBSD,WP 


The had been changed, too, 
right along with the keys. When the 
key that said K was pushed, a K came 
up on the paper. The whole business 
had been switched around. If you didn’t 
look at the keys, and typed touch-sys- 
tem, you got a jumble of letters instead 
of the words you intended to write. 
Any message typed by the touch system 
on that typewriter would automatically 
become a code. 

But any code man in any country 
would be able to decode it in a few 
minutes, 


The older officer explained: “It be- 


ew 


“ wil 4 
€@\\\' } 


> 

Po 

J 
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At first it looked as 
though Charlie had been 
rather stupid —but he 
fooled the Nazis anyway 


longed to an American newspaperman 
who was killed this afternoon. He 
couldn’t have been using this code in 
his dispatches; the censor would have 
stopped them. So —” 

So you thought he was working for 
us,” the Ambassador said. “Well, he 
wasn't.” 

One of the stenographers couldn't 
keep his hands off the typewriter. Curi- 
osity, I guess. He wanted to see if it still 
worked all right. His fingers zipped over 
the keys, and the type vad pe the 
page like mm from an uncovered 

illet. His mouth fell open. “Look!” he 
excitedly cried. 

The Americans followed his pointing 
finger to what he had typed and they 
could hardly believe their eyes. There 
was a message for them. 

Welk when everybody there had told 
all they knew about the affair, and In- 
telligence had put it all together, the 
whole thing became clear: Charlie had 
come across important information. The 
Nazi agents in England knew it and 
were out to get him before he could 
pass it on. They trapped him in his 
room. 

He knew he’d never leave that room 


alive. And he couldn’t reach anyone— 


his telephone line was cut. 

Then he got his big idea. He was 
probably fussing around with the ype" 
writer when he thought of switching 
the keys around. We'll never know why 
the Nazis didn’t take the typewriter 
when they finally broke in and shot 
him. They probably were as scornful 
of it as the young British officer had 
been. Anyhow, they went over the room 
inch by inch, and when they left, they 
were certain there was no message. 
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By BEN WILSON 


But the Nazis were wrong; there was 
a message. There it was, right on the 
typewriter paper. The Intelligence of- 
ficers had the stenographer try it again. 
And the message came out same, 
though the English still couldn’t figure 
how the Americans had stumbled onto 
it. As fast as an air hammer, the stenog- 
rapher typed it over and over again: 

SE. OF BAY BODY MEN ILL 
KEEP DYS REDY BE BAY IOP EM 
BAYON TINB’ 

It didh’t take a code man to figure 
that one out. The TINB’ had them 
stumped for awhile. So did the ILL .~ . 
Then the senior officer suggested it 
might be “Fil” . . . That didn’t work 
either, but it put them on the right 
track. What it was sypposed to be was 
“Isle” — an island. The TINB’, they 
found, meant “Tenby.” 

What the message meant was: 
“Southeast of bay, there is a body of 
men on an island. Keep your distance. 
But be ready. Be at bay 10 P.M. Bay 
on Tenby.” 

Tenby is the name of a town in the 


southwestern corner of Wales. It’s lo- . 


cated on Carmarthen Bay — and a few 
miles southeast of Tenby is the island, 
Caldy. 

They turned the message over to the 
War Cabinet, and the English followed 
Charlie’s instructions. They were at 
Carmarthen Bay at 10 o'clock every 
night for three nights. And they sent 
Welsh soldiers over to Caldy and 
cleaned up the fifth columnists on the 
little island. 

At 10 sharp on the third night, Hitler 
tried his invasion. And there was the 
British Army, Navy and RAF concen- 
trated in one spot, waiting for him. 

What a greeting he got 

Charlie had been a smart one —he 
hadn’t left a message around for any- 
one but the right people. His message 
wasn’t really in the machine at all; it 
was in the fingers of any American typ- 
ist who stepped up to it. 

What the Nazis didn’t know — and 
the English either, for that matter — 
was that almost any American will feel 


, a typewriter out with exactly the sare 


sentence — one that reads: 

“NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL 
GOOD MEN TO COME TO THE AID 
OF THEIR PARTY.” 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine by 
permission of the editors and of the author. 
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Somewhere in Sicily 
August, 1948 
Dear Herm, 

Thanks for your nice, fat letters. 
They're precious. Out here a page 
about home is more welcome than nine 
or ten reams of choice Mann. But I 
guess you khow that. 

To straighten you out on some of 
your queries: When I joined this divi- 
sion, I told you it was probably the best 
in the Army. Well, it has proved it is the 
very best! 

Our insigne is a red number. The 
doughboys wear it on their shoul- 
ders .". . and the Germans dread the 
sight of it. 

I joined the outfit at the beginning of 
E] Guettar. This was a rough battlefield. 
Jerry had a lot of air support then. 
Twice a day, like clockwork, he would 
come and strafe you. , 

I remember once when a dozen dive 
bombers came over our area. The 
came in a row, then “peeled off” one by 
one. I dove for my fox hole (still bave 
scars from the lacerations), buried my 
head in my hands and helmet, and 
started sweating. I could tell as they 
kept coming. First that whine, then a 
“poomph” and finally a groan. Twelve 
times. I didn’t think I’d ever get by that 
one. Each time a bomb hit, the impact 
raised me off the ground. 

You see, Herm, although I’m not u 
where the rifle fire can get me, I'm sti 
fairly vulnerable to enemy artillery. And 
though in recent weeks the Luftwaffe 
has been noticeable by its absence, he 
manages to get in some bursts and to 
drop an egg or two. His is a harassing 
action. At night, you can hear the 


*(Note: This letter was received by Herman 
Masin, a member of Scholastic’s editorial staff.) 
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singular drone of his aircraft. He doesn’t 
do much damage, but he is bound to 
make you uneasy. It wears a guy out 
to the point where you begin wishing 
he would drop his load and git. 

While I’m at it, how would you like 
to hear how an invasion takes place? 
There aren’t too many people who can 
give you first-hand information on inva- 
sion procedures. So come along with 
me. 

We go up a long ramp into a specially 
constructed boat. Of course we are not 
alone. The decks and holds are loaded 
with soldiers and materials of war. The 
boys are reading, talking; the non-com. 
missioned “generals” are holding court. 
They know. all about it. Others stare out 
into the water . . . thinking. Still others 
mill about the cranes. The grinding 
gears are still loading the food, oil, 
shells, tanks and vehicles. Everything 
has been carefully panes nothin 
vital to the operation has been omitted. 
are »drawn. 
Slowly the ship moves out of the harbor. 
No one knows its destination. Oh, it’s 
easy enough to surmise. But, officially, 


Finally the anchors 
the 


nothing has been said about our inva- 
sion int. Now everyone gathers 
around the rail . . . the last look at 
Africa, You're not particularly. unhappy 
about leaving the country. You've seen 
all of it you cared to, Many thoughts 
run through your mind. The day you 
landed at Oran, and your subsequent 
journeys over the Atlas Mountains. Your 
visits to Constantine, Algiers and Tunis. 
The Arabs. The rain and the mud. The 
sun and the heat. The frost and the 
snow (yes, in Africa). 

But above all you think about the 
war, About the bombs and the shells 
and the bullets. Of the destroyed 
vehicles, tanks and planes. Of the men 
you knew who are no more. Of the 
proves with the crosses and stars. Of the 

iends you left behind. Then suddenly 
you realize this will be tougher. You've 
got to land before you can dig in. And 
there is no telling who will be waiting 
for you. , 

Now you settle down in the officers’ 
quarters. It’s hot in here. The vents 
grasp just yon fresh air to keep the 
place from fouling. These boats were 
not built for comfort. You pick up an 
out-of-date magazine and then a news- 
paper. Both talk about impending inva- 
sions. Churchill says so. Roosevelt says 
so. And now you are going to prove 
them right. 

The iy PA system relieves the ten- 
sion. You hear James and Goodman and 
Crosby recordings. Jitterbugs in khaki 
take off. They're actually rug cutting — 
on a steel deck. 

Now for the first time you find your- 
self discussing the invasion. The tables 
are cleared after chow and maps are 
brought out. Some very serious Discus 

(Concluded on page 20) 


SERVICE LETTER CONTEST 


This is one example of the sort of letters our soldiers write. 
Doubtless you've received some interesting ones yourself. 
Maybe you've even written some. If so, Scholastic’s new 
double-barreled letter contest offers you prizes for your 
letters. Here’s how. 

What to do: (1) Send us a copy of a letter you have writ- 
ten to a relative or friend in any branch of the armed serv- 
ices. If in the judgment of the editors it is the best one re- 
ceived, we'll send you $10 worth of books or War Stamps, 
whichever is preferred. 

Or if you prefer: (2) Send us a copy of a letter you have 
received from a relative or friend in any branch of the armed 
services. If in the judgment of the editors it’s the best one 
received, we'll saiad your friend or relative in the service $10 
worth of books or merchandise, whichever is preferred. You 
may send both kinds of letters. 

Contest opens now. Prizes will be awarded three times 


during this school year. Letters submitted for the first con- 
test must be postmarked from your local post office not later 
than midnight November 15. Closing dates for the next two 
contest periods will appear in later issues of Scholastic, and 
announcements of each contest’s winners will be published 
in the magazine a few weeks after each closing date. 

IMPORTANT! To submit letters, you must be a student 
of an accredited high school and have your English teacher's 
approval on F bn entry. Be sure to include both your own 
name and address and those of the person with whom the 
correspondence is being conducted. Give also your school 
and grade. Submit only one letter of each type each month. 
No entries will-be returned. Therefore be sure to keep copies 
of any letter you wish to preserve. Scholastic reserves the 
right to publish prize-winning entries. 

Address your entries to: LETTER CONTEST EDITOR, 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Ineluding Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 6. Restoring 
Democracy by Re-education 


Sick minds are not quickly or easily 
cured. They require patient, wise, firm 
treatment. How can minds systemati- 
cally stunted and twisted by Nazi prop. 
aganda grow straight and independent? 
How can we help? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) Should the people of enemy and 
occupied countries have complete free- 
dom to choose the form of government 
under which they will live? (b) What is 
the Allied attitude toward governments- 
in-exile? (c) What European nations 
were not democratic before 1939? (d) 
Discuss the qualifications of foreign- 
born Americans for re-educating Eu- 
rope. (e) How have the Nazis con- 
ditioned the minds of German youth? 
(f) What dangerous ideas have they 
been taught to accept? (g) How can 
American young people contribute to 
the re-education of youth in other 
countries? 

Activities: 

Ask Boy and Girl Scouts to explain to 
the class what they have learned that 
would be equally valuable for German 
youth, 

If there are refugee students in the 
school ask them to describe the schools 
which they attended in Europe and 
compare it with their education in 
America. 

The draft has spotlighted literacy 
figures fer our own country. Report to 
the class on the subject: How well are 
we educating our citizens? 


Air Week 


Teamwork in the air has developed 
during World War II. It has largely 
replaced individual air combat. Com- 
bined operations in the air place heavy 
demands on each member of the team 
but they increase his security. How 
does this joint action work? 


Reading: 


Current Biography, 1942. Biography of 
Claire Cheanamee r joa 

Childers, James Saxon, War Eagles, The 
Story of the Eagle Squadron. 

Limpus, Lowell, How the Army Fights. 

Moving Picture: “America Leans to Fly,” 
obtainable free from Burton Holmes Films, 
Inc., 7510 North Ashland Ave., Chicago 
26, Illinois. 


They Fought for Freedom: 

6. Nathanael Greene 

Retreating to victory is not as impos- 
sible as it sounds. Nathanael Greene 
did it. His tactics deserve study. Now 
in 1948, German forces are moving 
steadily westward out of Russia. Do the 
Russian forces driving against them face 
a deceptively bright outcome of this 
action? 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Under what conditions did 
Greene take over the army of the South? 
(b) What personal qualities did the 
situation demand of him? (c) Why was 
he unable to take the offensive? (d) 
How did Greene’s strategy contribute to 
Washington’s victory at Yorktown? 


For an Ambitious Reader: 

Read War and Peace, by Leo Tolstoi. 
Describe for the class the siege of Mos- 
cow by Napoleon’s army and the disas- 
trous retreat which followed. 


For Research: 

Analyze the military situation and 
strategy of the battle of Guilford Court 
House. James Truslow Adams’ Atlas of 
American History contains a good map. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Battle of Shipping 


The Battle of the Atlantic has been 
almost won, though recent Nazi suc- 
cesses seem to indicate more deadly 
torpedoes. Production has beaten the 
Axis U-boat attack upon our supply 
lines. Maritime supremacy will be 
within our grasp after the war. Do we 
want it? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 25-30 Issue 

For Social Studies 

The Geography of Invasion (with 
Map Study of Europe) 

The Problems of Fuel Conservation: 
Coal and Oil 

Inside Washington: Army Organi- 
zation 

For English Classes 

Lassie Come Home (excerpts from 
the movie script) 

Half Pint Flask, a story by DuBose 
Heyward, Part I 

Poems of John Masefield 


For All Classes 

Post War Unit 7: Minorities and 
Self Determination 

They Fought for Freedom: George 
Rogers Clark. (History picture 


page) 











Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What evidence is there that the 
Allies are winning the shipping battle? 
(b) How did the Shipping Board dis- 
pose of ships after World War I? (c) 
Why did our merchant marine decline 
between 1922 and 1936? (d) What was 
the program of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission set up in 1936? (e) What are 
some of the construction problems of 
merchant shipbuilding? (f) How have 
they been solved? (g) How are we 
preparing crews to man our vast mer- 
chant fleet? (h) What are the argu- 
ments against U. S. shipping supremacy 
after the war? 


Something to Do: 

Make a chart showing the monthly 
trend of Allied and neutral ship losses 
and American Liberty Ships launched 
from January, 1942, through October, 
1942. The 1943 World Almanac gives 
the figures. 

Ask a member of the industrial arts 
class to explain the processes of welding 
and riveting, pointing out their relative 
merits. 

Research Topic: 

The Days of the Clipper Ship. There 
is good material in The Pageant of 
America, Vol. 4, Chap. VIII, and in 
The Romance of the Clipper Ships, by 
Alfred Lubbock. 


The Balkans — Hitler’s Heel 
of Achilles 


Both Allied and Axis attention is fo- 


cused on the. mounting fever chart of 
Balkan revolt. The Allies watch hope- 
fully, the Axis fearfully. What support 
can an Allied invasion count on? What 
resistance must we expect? 


Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What factors have always con- 
tributed to Balkan unrest? (b) How did 
a Balkan crisis touch off World War I? 
(c) Which Balkan. states voluntarily 
allied themselves with the Axis in 
World War II? (d) Which were vic- 
tims of Axis occupation? (e) What was 
the political situation in Yugoslavia be- 
tween 1919 and 1939? (f) What Balkan 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 9) 


1. Map Question: 1-Crete; 2-Istanbul; 
8-Bulgaria; 4-Yugoslavia; 5-Adriatic Sea; 
6-Greece; 7-Black Sea; 8-Rumania; 9-Al- 
bania; 10-Aegean Sea; 11-Corfu; 12-Dar- 
danelles; 18-Danube River; 14-Salonika; 
15-Ploesti; 16-Spalato (Split); 17-Bel- 
grade; 18-Sofia; 19-Athens; 20-Dodecanese 
Islands. 

II. The Fulbright Resolution: 1-T; 2-F; 
8-T; 4-T; 5-T. 

III. Battle of Shipping: 1-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 
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states were ruled by dictators before 
1939? (g) What part does Russia play 
in the Balkan situation? (h) What is 
the strategic importance of the Balkans? 
(i) Discuss the ——o: of Balkan 
topography for guerrilla fighting. 
Something to Do: 

An understanding of the wide differ- 
ences between ge in the Balkans is 
important. Divide the class into groups. 
Let each group choose one of the Bal- 
. kan states for study. Ask each group to 

describe the customs, life, wy “or. 
ernment of its country to the class. Then 
ask a member from each group to repre- 


.sent his country at a conference, pre-. 


senting its problems and suggesting 
ways of easing Balkan tension after the 
war. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING 


Last week exercises for both slow 
readers and fast readers with Sse 
comprehension were suggested in these 
pages. This week’s activities may be 
regarded as an extension of the same 
plan. Use the following exercise for slow 
readers. 


Chats About New Books 


Now that pupils have become accus- 
tomed to recognizing phrases and bein 
carried forward by them, a simple spee 
drill based on the book review page will 
be found an effective exercise of the 
new skill. Questions listed below are 
based on actual phrases in the text; 
only short passages of reading are neces- 
sary to answer each one; and one word 
will suffice for an answer in each case. 
Do not allow pupils to read the page or 
to see the questions before you are 
ready to begin. Place the questions be- 
fore all pupils at the same time and 
have them ready to begin reading at 
once. Ask them to raise hands when they 
have written down answers to all ques- 
tions; list pupils in the order in which 
they finish. (Later tests of this sort will 
help you to chart improvement.) 
From the review of God Is My Co-Pilot— 

1. What subject did Colonel Scott re- 
turn to high school to study? (algebra) 

2. How old was he at the time of 
Pearl Harbor? (34) 

8. What country did his outfit help 
evacuate? (Burma) 

4. What sort of plane did Scott fly 
with the Flying Tigers? (P-40) 

From the review of But Gently Day — 

5. In what state did the homeward- 
bound soldier live? (Pennsylvania) 

6. What new-fangled invention wor- 
ried decent farm ple in the days 
after the Civil War? (railroads) 

From the review of George Washington 

Carver — 


7. From what did Carver derive 
flour, meal, coffee, breakfast food, oils, 
and milk? (soybean) 

8. Where was Dr. Carver born? 
( Missouri) 

9. Who called Dr. Carver “a tooth- 
less old man?” (reporter) 

10. Who was Dr. Carver’s dearest 
friend? (Booker T. Washington) 

Pupils who have acquired some abil- 
ity to use the buoyancy of phrases will 
do well on this drill. It will ne’ of 
course, test their comprehension o1 the 
whole page. But as a device to gain 
some speed, it should be valuable. 


Celestial Is the Real Thing 


For fast readers who slight words, a 
continued emphasis on the words them- 
selves will be desirable. The article on 
celestial navigation offers some exam- 
ples of words carefully chosen and effec- 
tively used. Place the following ten 
words from the article on the board and 
discuss them with the pupils. Points to 
be emphasized in the Suibeniin are 
added here. 

cubicle—Latin derivation -means 
“sleeping place”; now used more broad- 
ly; often the only word for a certain 
type of small partitioned room. 

manipulative —refer to manipulate; 
mention other words based on manus 
(hand); especially maneuver, below. 

miscalculation—exact meaning of 
calculate should be discussed. 
crucial — note relation to crux. 

itinerary — five syllables; try finding a 
suitable synonym for this one. 

paraphernalia — commonly used, com- 
monly misspeiled, commonly mispro- 
nounced. 

maneuver —a simplified spelling of 
an older form, manoeuver. 

velocity —relation to velocipede is 
obvious. 

fusillade —not to be confused with 
ape 8 hend 

apprehension — note compre 4 
pulgindile and reprehend. a 
DISCUSSION AND WRITING 
Letter from Sicily 

Be sure to direct your pupils’ atten- 
tion to the contest announcement which 
accompanies this piece, and to discuss 
with them the first question under “Pull 
Up a Chair” on this week’s quiz page. 
From there you may proceed, if you 
wish, to have a class letter-writing proj- 
ect. If so, pupils should ce find 
incentive in Scholastic’s double-barreled 
cofitest. 

In making their choices of prize-win- 
ning letters the editors will consider 
some of the following points, which you 
may wish to bring before your pupils. 

Letters from pupils to those in the 
services should help build morale—not 
by preaching or obvious methods, of 


course, but by a careful emphasis on 
the familiar, natural and i cheer- 
ful. They should be informative, well- 
written, and reveal the writer's person- 
ality. Letters from members of the 
armed forces will be considered chiefly 
for the degree of power and vividness 
with ar. they inform home-fronters 
of activities in the war as seen by par- 
ticipants. They, too, should reflect the 
personality of the writer and make inter- 
—e 

Scholastic requests the cooperation of 
teachers in approving entries before 
they are submitted in the contest. 


Round Table 


You and your classes will want to pay 
special attention to the reminder about 
e Literary Division of Scholastic 
Awards. If you have been making reg- 
ular use of the “Round Table” page, 
your students will already be interested 
in trying their own hands at writing for 
ema It is suggested that a pre- 
ary discussion be held at this time 
to clarify the different types of writing 
which may be entered in the Awards. 
Then encourage each of your pupils to 
be thinking about what sort of writing 
he can do most successfully, and to pre- 
pare for an early start on those valuable 
prizes. 


ORAL EXPRESSION 
Farewell to Jack 


Motel Riskin’s h near the end of 
“Farewell to Jack’ is a simple, natural, 
and yet rather stirring example of oral 
expression. Students of interpretation 
would do well to study it care and 
to analyze its qualities. In class deme. 
sion the character of Motel should be 
mentioned and the fact that the speech 
has a dignity and a pathos of its own 
should be emphasized. Varying inter- 
pretations of the h might then be 
given before the class for consideration 
and criticism. 

Another interesting speech in the 
story is that of Meyer to. Jack. For con- 
trast other class members may wish to 
interpret it. 


Message in Code 
Ask interested pupils to compose ‘a 
brief h pal 3 as the mayor of 


Charlie's home town might have given 
when they sent his body home. 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c. 

Il. C, F, C, C, F, F. 

Ill. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

What Would You Say? Change no letter 
to any letter; of wrote to have written; 
me and Aunt Olga to Aunt Olga and I; 
than me to than I; terrible to terribly; is so 
to are so; went to gone; isn’t to aren't; fine 
to well; Aunt Olga and I to Aunt Olga and 
me. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Accident Facts, 1943 Edition, a pam- 
phlet published by the National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, gives the figures and shows the 
trends of accidental injuries and deaths for 
1942. It covers accidents in industry, traf- 
fic, aviation, railroads, at home, at school, 
on the farm. It compares the death toll of 
accidents with those of disease, war, and 
disaster. This evidence is a strong attack 
upon the cost and waste of carelessness. 
(1 to 10 copies, 50c each; 11 to 100, 35c 
each; 101 to 1,000, 25c each; over 1,000, 
20c each.) 

a * oJ 

“Housing and City Planning,” an article 
reprinted from the Sogial Work Year Book, 
contains sections on the public regulation 
of dwellings, war housing and rent control, 
peacetime housing an slum clearance, 
rural housing needs, and the principles of 
town and coun lanning. (Community 
Service Society o! Son York, 105 E. 22nd 
St., N. ¥. C., 15c, postpaid. ) 

o * o 


Consumer Training, by Edward William 
Heil, is a new volume in Macmillan’s 
American Youth Series, edited by Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University. 
It presents squarely the — problems 
which students face now and will meet in- 
creasingly as they grow older. It tells what 
to look for in buying food, medical supplies, 
cosmetics, clothing, household equipment. 
Other topics include how to get the most 
for your money from travel, radio, theater 
and movies, how to save what you don’t 
spend, and special problems of the family 
budget in wartime. Teachers will find here 
plenty of material organized in units ac- 
cording to special vtew ( Price, $2.72, sub- 
ject to school discount. ) 

e * oO 

A continent passes in review between the 
covers of Ellen and Attilio Gatti’s new 
book, Here Is Africa. Attractively illustrated 
with photographs by Attilio Gatti and 
others, jacket and maps by Raymond Luf- 
kin. We cannot in future afford to regard 
Africa as a remote, mysterious land. The 
Gattis have done a family portrait of coun- 
tries and peoples they have known inti- 
mately for years. ey introduce tiny 
Bushmen, giants from Rwanda Urundi, 
Zulus, and Tuaregs. They conduct the 
reader over desert and through jungle from 
French Morecco to the Cape of 
Hope, recounting African history as they 
go. (Scribner, $2.50.) 

oO a oO 

Advisers of recreation groups and hobby 
clubs will find fresh material in Appleton- 
Century’s revised edition of the Boys’ Book 
of Model Boats, by Raymond Francis Yates. 
Directions and working drawings for build- 
ing miniature sail boats, steam boats, and 
hydroplanes, with added material on simple 
gas motors. ( $2.00.) 

® ° o 

Teachers will find sound advice for stu- 
dents who dread examinations in Harry C. 
McKown’s How to Pass a Written Exami- 
nation. Mr. McKown’s rational presentation 
of a se of ser oe wor =< ood 
met of preparing for them should hel 
ae “a die best. (MeGraw-Hil, 
$1.50.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for Victory” is the theme 
for the twenty-third annual observance 
of American Education Week, to be 
held November 7-13, 1943. “American 
Education Week is sponsored jointly by 
the National Education Association, the 
U. S. Office of Education, the American 
Legion, and the,.National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The war, with its urgent demands for 
both manpower and financial support, has 
created a special crisis in American schools 
this year. In the November 1-6 issues of 
Scholastic publications special attention will 
be paid to the problems of wartime edu- 
cation and their effect upon youth. It is 
of the utmost importance that parents and 
citizens, as well as educators, teachers, and” 
pupils, be fully aware of these conditions. 

ey should know what the schools 
are doing to help win the war and to pre- 
pare for the peace. American Education 
Week offers an ideal opportunity to in- 
terpret the schools to the public through 
assemblies, mass meetings, exhibits, and 
especially through visiting the schools in 
action. 

The N. E. A. has prepared a special kit 
of posters, leaflets, plays and other ma- 
terials to assist teachers in planning and 
conducting the observance of American 
Education Week. A 35-mm. sound motion 
picture trailer (2 minutes screening time), 
is available. Titled “Education for Vic- 
tory” and featuring Lowell Thomas as nar- 
rator, it may be purchased at $7.50 per 
print for display in local theaters. For this 
and other materials, orders should be 
placed early. Address National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Name-a-Bomber Drive 


Member publications of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association are again par- 
ticipating in campaign to provide an op- 
portunity for students in small high verte. 4 
to name a plane for the armed forces. Win- 
ners are determined by per capita sales of 
War Bonds and Stamps. In last year’s con- 
test, the following schools won the right 
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to name planes: Reddick, Ill.; Sharon, Pa.; 
P. S. 51, Buffalo, N. Y.; Palmerton, Pa.; and 
Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 

The second campaign will open Monday 
of American Education Week, November 
8, and will close Pearl Harbor gf 3 De- 
cember 7. Full information may ob- 


tained from Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 


With Our Advertisers 


Would your students like to own a pic- 
torial history of U. S. aviation—and get it 
free? If they bestir themselves to the extent 
of writing a letter they can have a free map 
that tells practically all they'll want to 
know about aviation, short of how to fly. 
It’s a color map that shows the history of 
famous flyers, war aces, and presents a va- 
riety of other information for the air-minded 
student. Write to Albert Richard, Dept. H, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and enclose 10 cents to 
cover mailing cost. Don’t send stamps. 
They'll get the map as fast as the mails 
can carry it. 

oO * o 

Here’s another that will interest the boy 
or girl interested in piloting his own plane 
some day. It’s a booklet that tells him or 
her briefly, how to fly. They'll be surprised 
at how much information there is in this 
brochure. All about how to operate con- 
trols, the technique of taking off, of land- 
ing, of turning. It's illustrated, too. Send 10 
cents for the booklet to Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Dept. SC93, Lock Haven, Penna. They’ll 
also get a catalog for the same dime. 

* o 


Do your pupils know what the seven 
basic foods are? We are not going to an- 
swer that one here. If they want to find 
out what they are, and also some recipes 
that might help them and their families 
during wartime, tell them to write to the 
Foods Education Dept. S-46, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis 2, Minn. This 
will cost nothing. The Pillsbury Co. will 
send an illustrated booklet, “Fightin’ Food.” 
Maybe your boys can learn something from 
it that will keep them in shape so that they 
can carry that ball over the line the next 
time. 
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338 illustrations—Photographs—Pictorial Maps—Charts 
Every one of your students will 
trated study of U. S. before the 
tour of = country in peacetime. It’s an interesting book with 
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Clean Up Sale : 


10 COPIES FOR $1.00 


128 Page LAND OF LIBERTY Regional Study 


*Published 
at 50¢ 
a copy 


of U. a A. 


enjoy reading this richly illus- 
war. Takes your ents on a 
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BOOKSHOP 


A Service Division 
of SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


ONLY 10c a copy—in classroom ozders of 10 or more— 


phs and an attractive colored cover. 


10 COPIES FOR $1.00. 





220 East 42nd Street, 





New York 17, N. Y. 
| enclose $. 





—____._ copies of 
LAND OF LIBERTY Z 


P. O. Zone No. 





10 copies for $1. 
(10c a copy in tots of 





10 or more to one 
address). Please send 
copies to: 


Please send cash with your order to insure prompt service. 
Every one of your students should have this book. TE 10-18-43 5 
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Detroit Schools Install Special 
Course to Build Home-Front Morale 


ISTURBED by evidences of dis- 

unity, low morale, faltering produc- 
tion, and irresponsibility on the part of 
some young people, the Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of Detroit, with the 
cooperation of the Michigan Council 
of Defense and the State Department 
of Public Instruction, recently initiated 
a far-reaching curricular project at the 
high school level. : 

The course consists of a series of 
twelve lessons entitled “Your Part in 
Winning the War,” to be given at 
weekly intervals. Since English is the 
one required subject taken by all stu- 
dents in the high school division, it was 
decided, at the suggestion of Miss 
Mamie DeVries, head of the English 
Department, Pershing High School, to 
set aside one period a week in all Eng- 
lish classes to study the problems of 
civilian defense and had? 3 Through 
the cooperation of the School Coordi- 
nator of Civilian Defense, Mr. Verne 
Smeltzer, the Director of Language In- 
struction for the city, Dr. Marquis 
Shattuck, and the Division of Instruc- 
tion, headed by Mr. Manley Irwin, a 
thoroughgoing Syllabus of Discussion 
fae and Activities was worked out 
and installed at Pershing High School 
for a tryout. 

Pershing High School offered un- 
usual opportunities for such a project. 
Of the 2100 students enrolled, a large 
percentage come from homes in which 
one or both parents was born abroad. 
Every Central and Eastern European 
country has a sizable representation, 
with the Polish group showing, the larg- 
est numbers. It is located in an indus- 
trial neighborhood, most of the students’ 
fathers being engaged in war produc- 
tion in Detroit’s various automotive 
plants. The situation was therefore a 
challenge to unity in the defense pro- 
gram, both from the racial and the eco- 
nomic standpoint. The results of the ex- 
perimental course were so satisfactory, 
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and the teachers concerned have ex- 
pressed such enthusiasm, that the pro- 
gram has now been extended to all 
Detroit high. schools. 

A brief and simple textbook was 
available for all students, consisting of 
a booklet, entitled You Can Defend 
America, with a foreword by General 
John J. Pershing. Of this handbook, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, has written: 


its ringing appeal for national unity and 
morale, will find its way into the hands 
of all American youth and their parents.” 
The War Department's Division of Spe- 
cial Services, dealing with army educa- 
tional activities, has said: “It is prob- 
ably the most challenging statement of 
this nation’s philosophy of national de- 
fense that has yet been written.” Copies 
of You Can Defend America may be 
obtained for 10 cents apiece, or a spe- 
cial quantity price to schools of 5 cents 
postpaid, from Judd & Detweiler, Inc., 
publishers, Washington, D. C. 

The Syllabus (available in mimeo- 
graphed form, but net more than one 
copy to each school) may be obtained 
on request to the Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan. It contains an out- 
line of discussion topics and classroom 
activities, plus addi‘‘onal suggestions to 
teachers for school and community pro- 
grams, on the following topics: 

Lesson 1. Great Men Built America: 
A Cavalcade of History. 

Lesson 2. You Can Make History To- 
day: You Can Defend America. 

Lesson 3. America Fights in a Total 
War: What We Can Learn from An- 
cient China and Modern France. 

Lesson 4. America Needs 
Homes: Start at Home. 

Lesson 5. America Needs Teamwork: 
In Industry, Schools, Shops, Offices, 
Factories, and Farms. 

Lesson 6. America Needs a United 
Nation: From the Community to the 
Whole Country. 

Lesson 7. America Needs You: It’s 
Your Job to Build It. 

Lesson 8. Change: Where Does It 
Begin? 

Lesson 9. Unite: U for Unity Comes 
before V for Victory. 

Lesson 10. Fight. Battle Orders for 
Victory on the Home Front. 

At Pershing High School the Student 
Council, William E. Carlisle, chairman, 
cooperated wholeheartedly in the con- 
duct of the course. They encouraged the 
students to take the booklet home and 
read it with their parents. They in- 
creased the sales of War Bonds and 
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Invita 
ONCE CHINA BUILT A WALL 12:00 * 
She trusted in it. She laughed at her = Sa ; 
enemies. She felt secure. That ' 
Soon an invader came from the north. 1:00 p.n 
Three times China found the enemy portance 
inside her gates. They did not storm courses ¢ 
the wall. They did not go around it. operation 
They simply bribed the gate-keepers. igor 
Walls were not ive —— 
Great Br 
°* * @ picting 1 
towns an 
AMERICA NEEDS A UNITED NATION a 
Behind America’s fighting forces sented tl 
must stand a united people. American 
Nations in Europe have gone down Labor 
because their people couldn’t get to- og -" 
gether. They were at war inside them- i a 
selves. They refused to face facts. They Setuss 
were caug t unprepared. Even as the NBC, 1:3 
storm broke men schemed to get more rent socia 
for themselves. Groups fought for their Ameri 
own rights until the enemy swept away 2:00-2 :3 
the rights of all. - American 
National unity is the heart of national Washi 
morale. If a nation is united no fifth col- ed ba ‘ 
— - slip through and sabotage its per qui 
A united people will build the new iw. 2 
America. A nation set free from fear, CBS, 3: 
hate and greed. A nation that holds the conducts 
secret of a new world. now spon 
pany. 
The Ai 
The drawing and these excerpts are from On-the-se 
You Can Defend America, pamphlet used . prc 
as text in Detroit’s high schools for build- : en 
er 11:15-11 
cal Societ 
a discussi 
Stamps, and stepped up scrap collec- current e' 
tions. They distributed a Morale index 
card, dealing with such questions as 
democracy ‘in the neighborhood and Sciene 
among differing peoples, stopping The Ame 
rumors, meeting problems of shortage dramatize 
and rationing, and keeping moral stand- 9a 18, ° 
ards high. They wrote reports on the “cae. 7 
work they had done and the discussions the Clock 
they had had. Extracts from some of Weather | 
these student reports are published in Mens. 
the mimeographec syllabus and reveal pm. Joh 
great growth in ag and social ad- news in t 
justment as well as in grasp of the with NBC 
issues of the war and national defense. a. 
The general consensus of those who ee pa 
have studied the working of the project Ge as 
is that it has had substantial effects in : 
improving morale both among the stu- wil hous 
isted here 


dents and the Detroit community. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Classics of today and yester- 
day analyzed apd discussed by well-known 
authors and educators. 

That They Might Live. NBC, 12:30- 
1:00 p.m. Dramatic als of the im- 
portance of professional and home nursing 
courses during wartime. Produced in co- 
operation with the American Red Cross. _ 

Transatlantic Call. CBS, 12:30-1:00. 
An exchange series of programs between 
Great Britain and the United States, de- 
picting the daily life in representative 
towns and industries. 

Wake Up America. BN, 1:00-1:30 
pm. Discussions of public affairs, pre- 
sented through the cooperation of the 
American Economic Foundation. 

Labor for Victory. NBC, 1:15-1:30 
p.m. Distinguished speakers discuss labor's 
tole in the war effort. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the C.1.O. and the A.F. of L. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues. 

America—Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Dramatic presentation of 
American life today. 

Washington Reports on Rationing. 
NBC, 3:00-3:15 p.m. Ernest K. Lindley 
presents the latest rationing news and an- 
swers questions sent in by his radio audi- 
ence. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
_ 3:00-4:30 p.m. Artur Rodzinski 
conducts this. weekl honic program, 
now sponsored by e U.S. Rubber ea 
pany. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
On-the-scene accounts of military opera- 
tions, produced in cooperation with the 
U. S. War De ent. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
11;15-11:30 p.m. The American Histori- 
cal Society presents Cesar Saerchinger in 
a discussion of the background of today’s 


current events. 


MONDAY. 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 
The American School of the Air presents 
dramatized stories of the tools of science. 
Oct. 18, The Plow; Oct. 25, The Furnace; 
Nov. 1, The Lamp; Nov. 8, The Doctor's 
Instruments; Nov. 15, The Calendar and 
the Clock; Nov. 22, The Scales; Nov. 29, 
Weather Instruments. 

News of the World. NBC, 7:15-7:30 
Pm. John W. Vandercook reviews the 
news in two-way shortwave conversations 
with NBC newsmen around the world. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Dramatized events from his- 
uh past and present. Sponsored by Du 

ont. 


_All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 


Information, Please. NBC, 10:30- 


11:00 p.m. Clifton. Fadiman, John Kieran, 
Franklin P. Adams and distinguished guests 
face 

radio 


uestions on all subjects sent in by 
teners. 


TUESDAY 

Gateways to Music. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. The American School of the Air, with 
the cooperation of the Music Educators 
National Conference, o its weekly mu- 
sic appreciation series for the school year. 
Oct. 19, Mozart, the Wonder Child; Oct. 
26, The Voice of England; Nov. 2, Bach 
and His Family; Nov. 9, Down Mexico 
Way; Nov. 16, Through the Opera Glass; 
Nov. 23, In the Days of Paul Revere; Nov. 
30, Liszt and Chopin. 

American Forum of the Air. MBS, 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Theodore Granik presides 
in a discussion of current affairs. 

Passport for Adams. CBS, 10:00- 
10:30 p.m. Fictional series dramatizing 
the adventures of an American newspaper 
correspondent on the war front. 


WEDNESDAY 
New Horizons. CBS, 9:15-9:45 a.m. 


. Roy Chapman Andhews, as narrator, re- 


sumes his world geography series on the 
American School of the Air. Oct. 20, This 
Shrinking Globe; Oct. 27, Ice Ahead; Nov. 
8, Under Tropic Suns; Nov. 10, Our Active 
Zone; Nov. 17, Man and Soil; Nov. 24, 
Grasslands of the World. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45-7:00 
p.m. News from the war fronts, as related 
by Columbia’s foreign correspondents. 

Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. Modern and classical stories for 
-children, presented by the American School 
of the Air. Oct. 21, Bat, by Stephen W. 
Meader; Oct. 28, The Fast Sooner Hound, 
by Arma Bontemps and Jack Conroy; Nov. 
4, Fox Island, by Kathrene Pinkerton; Nov. 
18, Black Beauty, by Ann Sewall. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p-m. Dramatic expose of enemy activities 
on all fronts, concluding with a three 
minute summary of news from occupied 
countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Walter Yust, editor of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, acts as host on this 
new, series ne man’s progress from 
yesterday’s cave to today’s skyscraper. This 
program, prepared an shenaek | by the 
University of Chicago, will be based on 
biology, physics, sociology, and the humani- 
ti ; 


es. 

March of Time. NBC, 10:30-11:00 
p-m. Shortwave pickups from points all 
over the world depict today’s news in the 
making. Sponsored by Time, Inc. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. Student discussions on current and 
postwar problems, presented by the Ameri- 
can Schoo! of the Air. Oct. 22, Youth on 
the Job; Oct. 29, Democracy Works; Nov. 
5, Uncle Sam Fights Inflation; Nov. 12, 
American Ships at War; Nov. 19, The 
Road to Berlin. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 3:45- 
4:00 p.m. Ted Malone interviews guest 
poets and reads their works. Scholastic’s 
Round. Table contributors will be featured 
on the third Friday of each month. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 5:15-5:45 
p-m. A “good-neighbor” program, pro- 
duced in collaboration with the countries 
south of the Rio Grande, featuring their 
music and customs. 


SATURDAY 


Of Men and Books. CBS, 9:45-10:00 
a.m. Professor John T. Frederick inter- 
views outstanding guests of the book world 
and discusses their work. 

Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Highlights of American youth’s role 
in wartime, with ‘music by the Young 
America Choristers. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumer’s problems. Pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30-145 
p.m. Guest speakers discuss the latest de- 
velopments in the field of science, and 
Watson Davis, Science Service Director, 
reports on the week’s news. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. CBS, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. Weekly symphonic concerts, 
under ‘the direction of Eugene Ormandy. 

For This We Fight. NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p-m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air continues with its second series of 
programs on post-war problems, presented 
in collaboration with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund and the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. Oct. 23, Better 
Houses—and Cheaper; Oct. 30, Public 
Works in Postwar America; Nov. 6, Get- 
ting Goods to the Consumer, Nov. 18, 
Better Health Care; Nov. 20, Security for 
Everyone? Nov. 27, What Political Parties 
Plan. Printed copies of broadcasts, includ- 
ing suggested readings and discussion ques- 
tions, are available without charge. Listen- 
ers are urged to send in questions, for in- 
clusion in the broadcasts. 

The Pacific Story. NBC, 11-30-12:00 
mid. Dramatized stories on the causes of 
war with Japan and postwar problems in 
the Pacific. Programs in this second thir- 
teen-week series will deal with Burma, Chi- 
nese Education, Asiatic Russia, China’s 
Kuomintang, Australia, Thailand, the dip- 
lomatic background of World War II and 
machinations of the Black Dragon Society. 
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THE STORY OF THE 


atican 


with Intimate Scenes of 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS Xt 


AA FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by 
THE MARCH OF TIME 


A 16mm. Sound Film 


TIMELY! OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! 


The first complete film ever made inside the 
Vatican. Takes you where even the most 
privileged are barred as it unfolds the story 
of the smallest. Sovereign State. Depicts the 
efforts of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to 
bring peace to a war torn world. Shows the 
murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel . . . the wonders of the Basilica 
of St. Peters . . . the Vatican library, the 
burial Crypts, the Powerful Radio Station, 
Post Office and Shops. 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


A LINE FROM YUCATAN — One 
reel sound film in color or black-and- 
white, showing the planters on Mexico's 
famed peninsula, their attempts to in- 
dustrialize the country, and their suc- 
cess in providing sisal hemp when the 
war closed other sources in the Pacific. 
Available for rental through your near- 
est film library or through the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Ave, New York 
20, N. Y. 

CONQUEST OF THE AIR — Five- 
reel sound film, tracing the history of 
man’s conquest of the air in chronologi- 
cal sequence, beginning with a series 
of historical photographs portraying the 
early attempts of man to fly. Includes 
sequences illustrating the development 
of lighter-than-air craft, the history and 
devalibiaiine of heavier-than-air craft, 
famous planes, designers, and aviators 
and their contribution to aeronautics. 
Details of airplane construction and 
operation are explained, as ‘well as the 
theory of flight. Available for rental 
from Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

VICTORY IN SICILY — One-reel 
sound film on the invasion of Sicily, and 
the daylight bombing of Rome's rail- 
road yards and industrial centers. Avail- 
able for rental from Brandon Films, 
Inc. 

FOOD — WEAPON OF CONQUEST 
— Two-reel sound film, reporting on 
the fate of conquered countries forced 
to turn over their farm produce to the 
Nazis, and explaining how food is the 
bait used to draw into Germany the 
skilled labor which the Reich needs for 
its war industries. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and avail- 
able for rental through the Educational 
Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

FORWARD COMMANDOS — One- 
reel sound film on guerrilla warfare and 
the organized raids of land, sea, and 
air fighters which the United Nations 
are utilizing against their common 
enemy. Introduces techniques involved 
in training commandos in Canada, and 
includes a true story of a raid on the 
Nazi-held coast of Norway. Available 
for sale through Castle Films, Inc., 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 

HIGH SPOTS OF A HIGH COUNTRY 
— Two reel sound film on Guatemala, 
showing Antigua’s colorful market 
place, situated in the ruins of the Old 
Church of the Jesuits, and including a 
visit to a large coffee plantation durin 
harvesting season. Available for ren’ 
from your local film library, or from the 
Motion Picture Division, Co-ordinator 


of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

IN EVERY DAY — One-reel sound 
film presenting a typical day in the life 
of an American boy, as a study of 
proper health habits. The value of in- 
teresting hobbies and a correct attitude 
towards work and play are unobtru- 
sively stressed. Available for sale or 
rental through Brandon Films, Inc, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 

KOKODA FRONT LINE — One-reel 
sound film on “military geography’ 
showing the courage of Australian 

in New Guinea fighting unseen 
Jap invaders. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films, Inc. 

LAND OF LIBERTY — Eight-reel 
sound film, directed by Cecil B. De- 
Mille, showing how millions of men and 
women struggled to attain and defend 
American freedom. Dramatic episodes 
in American history are presented 
through sequences from 112 different 
feature pictures and shorts, plus news 
reels. Available for rental through the 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

NETHERLANDS AMERICA — One- 
reel sound film in color or black-and- 
white, giving background information 
on the le and industries in the 
Netherlands West Indies. Available for 
sale or rental from Brandon Films, Ine. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION — 
One-reel sound film describing the 
efforts of primitive man to do work 
chiefly with his own and animal 
muscles. Methods of work from the time 
of the first steam-powered loom are 
compared with those of today’s modem 
Diesel electric-powered _ locomotive. 
Animated photography describes the 
mechanical advantage of machines. 
Available for sale, with as 
teacher’s handbook, from Erpi 
room Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York City. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS — 
Ten-reel feature sound film of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s classic story of the 
French and-Indian war, featuring Rar- 
dolph Scott, Binnie Barnes and H 
Wilcoxon. Available for rental throug 
your nearest branch of the Russell C. 
Roshon Organization, or from _ theif 
main office at the State Theatre Build- 
ing, 335 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

UNCLE SAM’S SIBERIANS — Three- 
reel silent color film on the strategie 
Aleutian Islands and the Bering Se 
region, showing in detail much of # 
vital area little known to us and im 

rtant to both the defensive and of 
ensive operations against the Japanese. 
Available for rental through Walter 0. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 
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347 ' s ¢ : 
si Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
One- : : Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
and. “es & Picture Stories for 25c 
ition Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story”’ section, presents 
the a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase of history 
for in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
Inc. ss : teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
‘_ CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
th ee making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
ce a es } in two convenient forms—slidefilms and reprints. This service 
york » is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 
imal @ —_to The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual Education, 
time f Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
ie : jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
are : side of this advertisement. 
dem . The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
tive. : of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
the oa: released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
, “ghee —including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 
mes, sa All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 


a - r . or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
ass- Education, Inc., 100 East Obio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 


New using the coupon below. 
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° He tried 
Ahead of the Headlines § i: xc 
: . gebra ¢ 
... with Basic English sheady 
LONG BEFORE Winston Churchill’s com- MAGAZINE is not written entirely in Basie ss 
mendation of Basic English in his recent English, our editors and writers have for many T - Ls 
speech at Harvard University—back in No- years been applying modified Basic English aie i 
vember, 1941—SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ principles to their writing. They have made prove 
editors published a selection from Hitler’s  gnecial studies cf all available techniques of taneilies! 
Mein Kampf in the Fuehrer’s tn words, improving readability and have evolved a sim- My Co- 
along side of their translation of it in Basic ple and flexible style adapted to various grade bor Ses 
English. levels. applied 
THAT wasn’t merely a lucky hunch—it was that he 
the natural result of our longtime policy of THE WRITING style used in SCHOLAS- But |} 
using simple, clear, and concise English to TIC MAGAZINES has been widely com- signed 
PAGES FROM SCHOLASTIC’S help young people to a better understanding ™ended for its interest, reader appeal and Fortr 
teeve of November 3, 1961, 4s hi : ducational value. It is one of the reasons wh ne 
comparing a selection from of today’s history-making events and the shap- e e. y India. I 
Mein L— J = te Ray i s ing of tomorrow’s world. so many teachers everywhere use SCHOLAS- see 


lish. 
* * * 


OF COURSE, the whole maga- 
zine is never written entirely 
in the Basic English formula. 
The short stories by leading 
modern writers, the essays, ex- 
citing wor narrafives by top- 
flight correspondents and other 
signed articles, plays, etc., are 
published in the writer's own 
words. 





TO HELP its writers develop an even 
clearer style, SCHOLASTIC sent its Editor- 
in-Chief and social studies feature writer to 
study Basic English principles at Harvard 
University under the pioneer missionary for 
Basic English in America, Ivor A. Richards.* 


ALTHOUGH the social studies material in 
each graded and specialized SCHOLASTIC 


TIC MAGAZINES in their classroom work 
to help their students get a clear and under- 
standable picture of today’s confused world. 
That’s why we feel like tooting our own horn 
just a little now that Mr. Churchill’s speech 
at Harvard has put Basic English into so many 
headlines. We’ve been using these principles 
to help young people get a clearer picture of 
the modern world for many years. 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly—Grades 10-11-12 
WORLD WEEK—The News Magazine for Youth—Grades 8-9-10 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—For Younger Readers-Grades 6-7-8 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES [im 


*Dr. Richards is the co-inventor, 
with Dr. C. K. Ogden, of Cam- 
bridge University, of the Basic 
English system. Well-known ia 
American educational circles, he 
has served on Scholastic’s Ad- 
visory Board for English, and has 
given personal guidance and inter- 
est to Scholastic policies. 


SCHOLASTIC will publish in its November 15 issue an 
article on “Basic English and Its Uses” by the man who is 
the chief authority in this country—Dr. I. A. Richards of 
Harvard. At the same time we will issue, free to teachers 
who request it, a folder containing the Basic word list, full 
references, and methods of adapting Basic to the classroom. 
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READING FOR ENJOYMENT 17 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
Of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


GOD IS MY CO-PILOT. By 
= Colonel Robert L. Scott, Jr. 
(Scribner's) $2.50. 


At the age of twelve, a Southern lad 
named Robert Scott made up his mind 
that he wanted to be an air pilot. Ac- 
cordingly, he built himself a glider — 
and crashed sixty-seven feet onto a rose 
bush. A year later he bought a wartime 
Jenny. Shortly afterward, it burned. 

But Robert Scott still wanted to fly. 
He tried to get into West Point through 
the National Guard, but flunked his al- 
gebra examination. Though he had 
already been to two colleges, he went 
‘back to high school and spent a year 
studying up on high school algebra. 
Thus prepared, he entered the Army as 
a private and won admission to West 
Point in a competitive examination. 

Colonel Robert Scott tells his spec- 
tacular story in a book called God Is 


My Co-pilot. At the time of Pearl Har- 


bor, Scott was thirty-four years old. He 
applied for combat duty and was told 
that he was too old. 

But he persisted. Finally he was as- 
signed to fly one of a squadron of 


Fortresses to China, via Africa and. 


India. In China he was assigned to the 
Assam-Burma-China ferry command. 


His outfit helped to evacuate Burma. 

Using his remarkable power of per- 
suading generals, Scott procured him- 
self a 40 fighter from General Claire 
Chennault and set himself up, besides 
his ferrying duties, as a one-man, spare 
time branch of China’s Fighting Tigers. 
At last he had got himself where he 
could shoot. In one month, he flew two 
hundred and fourteen hours, harassing 
the Japanese in Burma, ground strafing 
them, glide-bombing them, hunting for 
their airplanes; the ee thought 
they were facing a whole squadrop. He 
was finally made commander of all the 
fighters in China under General Chen- 
nault. Almost half his book deals with 
that part of his career, a wonderful ac- 
count of how the air fighting is being 


done in China. 
& BUT GENTLY DAY. By Robert 
Nathan. (Alfred A. Knopf) $2. 


If you are worried about the future 
of the world, it is good to remember 
sometimes that people have always 
been worried about the future of the 
world — but that, in spite of their wor- 
ries, the world goes on just the same. 

This might be calléd the lesson which 


Photo courtesy United China Relief 


With the Flying Tigers, Colonel Scott fought the. Japanesg in a P-40 
like this one. A Chinese ground crew man kneels and grins alongside. 


Robert Nathan gives us in his latest 
novel, a pleasantly ironic story called 
But Gently Day. 

In But Gently Day, Mr. Nathan takes 
a soldier, bound home to his farm in 
Pennsylvania, and transports him back 
to an earlier day, a day when the 
soldier’s great-grandparents owned that 
same farm, a time just after the Civil 


_. War. It was a time, moreover, when 


the future looked dark and uncertain, 
when decent, honest, hardworking 
people were gravely concerned about 
the way the country was heading, with 
all these new-fangled railroads and the 
resultant traveling back and forth. 

Through this device Robert Nathan 
brings home to us the realization that 
the beauty and strength of the United 
States are enduring qualities, and that 
no matter how black things look it’s 
likely we'll pull through all right. 


U 


One of the most remarkable men of 
our times was the great Negro scientist, 
George Washington Carver. His accom- 
ame ap have been of a nature to 

enefit all of mankind, as you can dis- 
cover by reading his biography, George 
Washington Carver, by Rackham Holt. 

Long before the soybean was picked 
up by Midwestern growers, Carver had 
derived flour, meal, coffee, breakfast 
food, oils and milk from it. He proved 
that sweet potatoes and peanuts con- 
tained all the nutritive values necessary 
for the human diet. From the peanut 
he devised over three hundred products, 
including metal polish, shampoos, syn- 
thetic rubber, Sos cream, washing 
powder and peanut butter. 

The story is told of an old colored 
lady who came in to see his exhibit of 
peanut products. Peering through her 

lasses, she would read the labels out 

loud. Finally, she came across a label 
marked “paints.” That was too much 
for her. She pushed her sunbonnet back 
and her spectacles up. “Paints made 
from peanuts! Mebbe so, but I don’t 
bllieve it. If he’d just left that off, I 
mighta b'lieved it!” 

Dr, Carver was born in Missouri in 
1864. Though he was never free from 
persecution, because of his race, all his 
life he remained gentle, forgiving and 
unembittered. He never lost his sense 
of humor. In 1941, a reporter from one 
of the national weeklies referred to lim 
as “a toothless old man.” “That is non- 
sense,” said Dr. Carver. “If he had 
taken the trouble to inquire, I could 
have proved I am not toothless. I had 
my teeth right in my pocket.” 

He died on January 5, 1943, and was 
buried beside his friend, Booker T. 
Washington, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER. By Rackham Holt. 
(Doubleday-Doran) $3.50. 








POEMS to remember 


REVEILLE, 


War Poems by Members of 
Our Armed Forces 


Three thousand poems from almost 
every fighting front were sent in re- 
sponse to a prize contest staged re- 
cently by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
publishers. From seamen and privates, 
commanders, colonels, and majors, the 

oetry came. One hundred and forty- 
ne of these poems were included in 
the volume Reveille. 

All of the moods of war are in these 
poems—sorrow and humor, exultation 
and resignation. Ensign Joseph Rogers, 
U.S.N., writes “To another Lucasta” 
that he is not fighting because he 
“loves honor more” but 


“Rather a wisp of fear has wrought 
This ram dark despair: 
Lest Marathon again be fought 
And I should not be there.” 


Corporal Harold Applebaum, U. S. 
Army, winner of the second prize, tells 
in “The Good Fight” the source of his 
courage: 


“It was my spirit’s strength that let me 
dare 

To risk the body’s life, the breathing good, 

And I am braver for the test. But where 

The spirit fought remains a scar, and 
blood, 

And though my lungs are filled with 
freedom’s breath, 

I shall not lose this keen respect for 
death.” 


The “Merchant Sailor” is the subject 
of a poem by John Ackerson, Merchant 
Marine, winner of the first prize: 


“He wears no uniform except the Stars 

And Stripes within his heart. You've 
passed him by, 

Perhaps that moment going forth to die, 

Nor grasped his hand, nor blessed the 
fluxing scars 

From savage combats. I don’t think he'll 
mind. 

The job comes first. Not much else seems 
to matter.” 


One of the gayer poems comes from 
the Army Air Corps, from Private Ed- 


ward W.-Martz. The gob who is speak- - 


ing was advised by his pal to join the 
Navy “to see the world” and he then 
spent three years in a submarine: 


“Oh, how I wish that I could meet 
My good old pal, Tom Brown! 

If ever I get my hands on him 

I'll douse oe up and down 

And fill his carcass full of salt 

From out the glorious sea; 

I'll make him swear he'll never fool 
Another gob like me.” 


Celestial 
Is the Real Thing 


(Concluded) 


strip that lies off the Texas coast. A 
little later we were dropping into the 
Brownsville airport ~ the other 
twelve AT-7s, a swarm of P-40s, and 
a couple of Pan American transports. 

By ge o'clock the first of our thir- 
teen planes was taking off for Brady 
through a layer of low clouds blowing 
in from the Gulf. This time I took the 
co-pilot’s seat so that Lieutenant Rich- 
mt might sit with his students. As we 

took off, I was still fussing with the le 
straps of my chute, which I h 
got into a snarl of remarkable complex- 
ity. The next half-hour my attention 
was. so concentrated on trying to un- 
tangle this mess that I did not pay any 
particular attention to the occasional 
dim flashes of lightning far off to the 
left. | thought that we appeared to be 
flying’ toward a very thick bank of 
pan but I didn’t take it seriously, 
and went back to work on my leg 
straps. Then a sheet of lightning lit up 
the sky as far as I could see, and for 
the first time I realized that we were 
running away from a storm, and that 
we would have to outrun it or get off 
our course. 

The earth and the occasional lights 
we had seen on it were no longer visi- 
ble. Lieutenant Thompson was flying 
by means of the somehow eerie con- 
stellation of bright-green luminous dials 
and instruments before him. 

As Lieutenant Thompson looked 
from side to side and above him, there 
was an electric quality in his move- 
ments that had not been there before. 
His glance swept across the instruments 
every forty or seconds, and though 
he was ly strapped down by his 
safety belt, he seemed to be sitting at 
least an inch above his seat. By the 
time I got my parachute leg straps ad- 
justed, the wind was really beginning 
to take hold of us, buffeting the ship 
this way and that, driving one wing 
down and the other up with a violent 
shearing action. At one moment every- 
— would be gray-black outside the 
windows, The next moment the plane, 
and as much of the overcast as I could 
see, would be full of light from the 
distant lightning, and a crosscurrent 
would wrench the plane dangerously. 

I looked back over my shoulder. 
The student navigators, now snugly 
strapped in, were holding flashlights 
over their papers, placidly working at 
their problems as if they were in a com- 
fortable and entirely stationary school- 
room. If either of them felt the excite- 
ment they had talked of that morning, 
there was certainly no evidence of -it. 
For my part, I could not see why this 

































































Octobe 


Thompson was flying 

bly — not only keeping it | 
but maintaining his altitude at si 
margin above stalling, w: 
time taking the plane away from the 
i a ae into oe come. 
rents as gently as possible —that | 
found myself again and again slipping 


into the attitude of a fascinated, disin. 
terested spectator. Nu 
At this inconvenient moment ou 
starboard motor began to show a cer. OPE 
tain reluctance to do its om It sounded J careful 
as_if it were gasping and petering out, ™ dents s 
Lieutenant Thom son velahed for a 7 nost of 
pair of levers to the right of his throt. 
tles and eased forward on the starboard In 
one, holding his right hand there. | a 
knew ‘that Mautner and Levin could ‘h $e 
sense every revolution the starboard ah % 
motor was losing, and I tried to detect fy °° 
any slight trace of what I regarded as wt oh 
normal, even decent, human apprehen- om h 
sion. Levin was checking a computa- te r 
tion with his finger, entirely unmoved me 
and, so far as I could see, actually a 
oblivious to the eccentricities of both ao ) 
the weather and the starboard moto. Mm » +> 
Mautner was thoughtfully jotting down mei es 
some figures. I was a little irritated by J * B oy 
the genuineness of their unconcern. i . ro 
We got a report from Kelly Field - ch 
which said that the bad weather was MP") 
slowly closing in over the rest of Texas ha ¥ 
and that clouds were hanging over San . ie be. 
Antonio at two thousand feet. If we i . 
could get there before they dro . 
below " thousand, we could Pe Again 
down. We changed our course to run le a * 
directly to Kelly Field. nage 
Somewhat later we began edging py ve 
‘into the clear. Small towns twinkled rity 7 
underneath us. Levin neither peeped at bs ddy. 
them nor checked them against a map rary 
nor altered his course. His orders had = ys 
been to navigate by the stars alone, _ 2 
when and if he got a chance to see My ° 
them. At about 10:45 he handed me a ‘. ” 
note. It said, “E.T.A. 23:07 (11:07 MO 
p.m.).” I passed it to Lieutenant Th 
Thompson. At 11:07 we’ were over My. he 
Kelly Field, receiving permission from . 
the contro] tower to come in and land. a. 
A few minutes later the plane had range : 
landed and taxied to its berth. In the We « 
rear cabin, Levin and Mautner, having gray be 
made the final entries in their log-books, against 
were quietly gathering up their mathe Hi, . foy 
matical gear. They were ready to 90 Sudde 
to bed. Their mission was successfully stopped 
completed. So was mine. I knew what huge w 
the men were like who ride in the H@ the alga 
small, green office next to a bin full of flowed 
bombs in a B-25. one they 
; moving 
Reprinted from The New Yorker by Pes feed. 
mission of the editors and of the author. Their 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanQetta Dan do Walter 


AN unusual experience is a writer's 
opportunity. Herbert Wilson's 
careful selection of words and inci- 
dents shows that he can make the 
nost of his theme. 


In a Stanislaus Swamp 


It was still dark, yet through the mist 
that hung over us like a moist, gray 
blanket we could see cat-tail spears 
waving, trying in vain to pierce - the 
cold shroud that enveloped them. 
From their midst an utterance came to 
break the silence. It was a Suisun 
marsh wren. It‘too had been waiting 
for the sun’s first rays. 

“They'll be in soon if they’re com- 
ing.” Jack’s words split the silence like 
a rifle report. 

Both of us strétched our legs in the 
limited space of the hollow , whose 
branches had long before succumbed 
toa bolt from a passing shower. We had 
been waiting for five hours, and now, 
unless our wait was in vain, they would 
come. 

Again the marsh wren called, t6 be 
answered this time by one of his count- 
less brethren. The sky was brightening 
now, and in the pale, almost infinitesi- 
mal, yellow light peculiar to swamps, 
we could see the vast extent of this 
muddy waste land. I had started to 
speak a word of hope when in the dis- 
tance we heard the sound our ears had 
been strained to hear. Neither of us 
breathed, although we knew it would 
be some time before we saw the own- 
ers of the voices. 

The cries, louder now, would have 
been hard to describe, impossible to 
imitate. They resembled in volume the 
honking of a Cadillac town-car, in 
range, a Caruso recording. 


We could see them now. Their rose- ~ 


gray bodies ‘were barely discernible 
against the gray sky. They'd be down 
in a few moments. 

Suddenly one of their number 
stopped the metronomic flapping of its 
huge wings and glided noiselessly to 
the algae-covered marshes below, to be 
followed by the rest of the clan. One by 
one they hit the water and with necks 
feat ® like agitated serpents began to 
eed, 

Their night’s flight was ended. Our 
six hour wait had been rewarded. We 





had’ seen a vanishing American, the 
whooping crane. 
Herbert Wilson, 16 


Modesto (California) High School 
Gladys Swearingen, Teacher 


From a Japanese-American student 
in Hawaii comes this sincere and 
touching expression of emotion. 


The Night Is Weary 


The sky is dull and the clouds above 
Are drifting slowly by; 

And here and there the little stars 
Show gleaming in dismay, for 

The night is weary. 


The pale half moon far up looks down 
To me with mournful looks. 

Oh, “how it touches my little soul! 

It makes me feel miserable, and 

The night is weary. 


Somewhere up yonder I can hear 
The angry roaring of huge birds, 
As if they came to waken the night, 
But now they're gone again, and 
The night is weary. 


Tomorrow when peace will come, I know 
There will be joy and love for all; 

There will be a world renewed, I’m 
sure, e 
And freedom will ring forevermore, but 

now 
The night is weary. 
Marcia Hayashi, 17 
Leilehua High School 


Wahiawa, T. H. 
Mrs. M. J. Weidman, Teacher 


Using General MacArthur’s words 
when he arrived in Australia as a 
theme, Howard Langer has written 
a stirring poem. 


Corregidor 


Corregidor is quiet now, that isle in 
Manila Bay; 

The flag of the Rising Sun now stands 
where Old Glory used to stay. 


idor is quiet now, save the sound 

e victors’ feet, 

The monotonous heel of the Japanese 
boots as they march down the street. 


Corre 
of 


’ Corregidor is quiet now. Her big guns 


silent stand. 
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She remembers the day, the fifth of 
May, when last those guns were 
manned, 


Corregidor is silent now, but hope has 
come from one of her men, 
“T’ve come from Bataan and Corregidor, 
and I will return again!” 
Howard Langer, 13 
David Farragut Junior High School 


Bronx, New York 
Miss English, Teacher 


STUDENT WRITERS 
ATTENTION! 


Unmuzzle those deadly type- 
writers and load them with shining 
words! Here’s something to aim 
at—a chance to win a share in prizes 
amounting to more than $1,000 in 
War Stamps and Bonds. 

Not only that. If you follow in the 
footsteps of other Scholastic Awards 
winners, you stand more than a fair 
chance of winning a real place in 
the literary world, as well. 

You saw the anncuncement in 
last week’s issue. You know there 
are substantial prizes for short 

- stories, and essays, and a wide dis- 
tribution of lesser awards for hu- 
mor, book reviews, literary articles, 
historical articles, current events, 
autobiographies, radio plays, and 
journalism. What an opportunity 
for you to realize the rewards of 
success by thinking and writing your 
best! 

If you have been contributing to 
the Round Table, your work will 
automatically become eligible for 
the Awards. Be sure to check the 
Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet for 
details concerning prizes, rules, 
entry instructions. Then get busy. 
March 15 may seem a long way 
off, but the students who are going 
to win our prizes, come spring, are 
already beginning to think. about 
what they will write. But whatever 
you write about, the time to start is 
now! 











SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 

Now that you've read “Farewell to 
Jack,” underline the best completing 
word or phrase in each of the following 
sentences. : 

1. Sam Sussman talked about his 
troubles: (a) to help Motel forget his 
own; (b) because he enjoyed complain- 
ing; (c) because he wanted sympathy. 

2. Most of the guests -hesitated to 
mention the war because: (a) they 
thought Motel was a Nazi; (b) they 
knew Motel’s son was going; (c) they 
were interested only in trivial matters. 

3. Motel’s unwillingness to change his 
first name indicated: (a) he was not 
ashamed of his foreign birth; (b) he 
didn’t like American names; (c) he was 
opposed to all kinds of change. 

4. Jack was going into the Army with 
an attitude that was: (a) personally 
ambitious; (b) sullen and resentful; (oc) 
earnest and cooperative. 

5. Motel was happy about Jack’s go- 
ing because: (a) the boy was of no use 
to him in his business; (b) he thought 
the Army would make a man of Jack; 
(c) he felt he owed a debt to Uncle 
Sam. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Along with the facts about navigation 
in “Celestial Is the Real Thing” appear 
a great many sentences and phrases of 
embellishment or _ color — unessential 
things which the author has added to 
make his writing more vivid. Label 
straight facts F, other statements C. 

( ) Levin looked as if he found it 
unnatural to stand bolt upright. 

( ) It is necessary for navigators to 
know almost everything about weather. 

( ) The planes were twin-motored 
AT-7s from which heat waves were 
rising. . 

( ) The trees and houses looked 
surprisingly well defined, like the minia- 
ture models at the old Futurama. 

( ) Mautner’s course had been per- 
fect, his E. T. A. only fifty seconds off. 

( ) The student navigators were 
holding flashlights over their papers, 
placidly working at their problems. — 


ill. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


If you read “Message in Code” care- 
fully, you should be able to label true 
statements T, false ones F. 

1. Charlie had been sending out dis- 
patches using a very elementary code. 

2. Charlie was working for the Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

3. The message Charlie left was not 
visible when the Nazis searched. 


4. Abbreviations in the message were 


- necessary because of the key words. 


5. Charlie escaped alive. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! | 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 

1. What are the qualities which make 
“Letter from Sicily”. interesting and 
worth reading? What qualities should 
letters written to service men and 
women possess? 

2. Do you think it is a good idea to 
hold play- and eS oe contests 
for ~ men in the services? Why or why 
not i 

8. How can stories like “Farewell to 


Jack” promote racial understanding and» 


good will? 
WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a brief report similar to those 
in “Chats About New Books” on a book 
you have recently enjoyed. 

2. Write an essay of comment and 
criticism on the poems in this week’s 
“Round Table.” - 

3. Compt Sessions Perry proves him- 
self a yeu reporter in “Celestial Is the 
Real Thing.” List the qualifications you 
feel are necessary to a good reporter. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Here is a letter that Motel Riskin’s 
mother might have written from the old 
mana With her limited knowledge of 
English, she has made many grammati- 
cal errors. Can you find ten mistakes 
and supply the corrections? 


My Dear Son, 

How are you? I haven’t had no letter 
from you for so long that I am worried. 

I would of wrote before this, but me and 
Aunt Olga have not been well. Of course, 
Aunt Olga is older than me, but we both 
feel the cold terrible. Wood and coal is so 
expensive that we don’t have much heat 
in the house. 

Josef Rakoff, our neighbor, has left town 
and went to South America. Otherwise 
there isn’t many changes here at home. 

I hope you are png along fine in 
America. Jack must be a big boy now. I 
wish you would send Aunt Olga and I a 
picture of the family. 

With love, 
MOTHER 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


celestial (sé lés chal). Pertaining to the 
sky or the heavens. 

reveille trév & 1é). Morning signal to 
duty in armed forces. 

trivia (triv 6 4). Unimportant details. 

vulnerable (vil nar 4 b’1). Susceptible 
to wounds. 


Letter from Sicily 
(Concluded) 


’ sions take place these next few hours. 


a tie procedures are clarified. They 
be taken up with the troops shortly 
after. 

Now everyone knows his job. Mine is 
not too tactical .. . but I listen as al] 
the plans are evaluated. So it’s Sicily! 

At dark you make for the deck, where 
troops are lolling around. An endless 
stream of ships. In front of you, behind 
you, to your right, and to your left. All 
bound to a common duty . . . A most 
important mission that must be success- 
ful. You say must, because you cannot 
possibly conceive the cost of disaster, 
You go to bed, and needless to say you 
don’t sleep. 

A lot.of other events take place . . , 
and time passes. Then you know that 
things are beginning to g pen. You've 
stopped moving. A lot of beetles go 
scurrying over the sea. Now the minutes 
seem, like hours. Everything seems to 
be coming off “according to plan.” And 
you must make for shore, too. The cox- 
Swain assures you that all is well. A 
oe” surprise. But how long will it 
ast 


And while you silently go on plan- 
ning and wondering what will happen, 
you find that you've reached shore. A 
nice, soft beach. You find a partner ... 

i loves company. Then look for 
shelter, And the war is on! Dig a little 


deeper. The infantry is out of sight, and 


the shells are flying . . . the bullets splat- 
tering. And more and more men are 
coming to join you. You move up a bit 
... and dig in again. Just an innate love 
of Mother Earth. 

Several hours later you find yourself 
on top of a hill. Below you is an arena. 
Here you see staged a battle of mam- 
moth tanks and infantry. The enemy's 
desperate attempt to push you back into 
the sea. You've got an excellent view of 
an unrehearsed battle. It’s our men 
against their machines. And the men 
win! Again you move on. 

Now you realize the invasion is going 
to be successful. The fear of a Dunkir 
evaporates. You go back to find the rest 
of your outfit. Again you're eager to find 
out about the safety of your buddies. 
You move with greater sureness now. 
When you find your friends, you sit in 


an orchard and swap experiences. Sud- | 


denly—zoom! Now you're up again. That 
Nazi has passed. Just one burst from his 
gun. No one hurt. Nonchalantly you 
reach for a pear, munch it, and the juice 
helps quench your thirst. A few more 
close calls, but what’s the difference? 
They are all incidental. The beachhead 
has been made. We have invaded 
Sicily. ... 
Sincerely, 
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FAREWELL TO JACK 


army, Motel Riskin took it like a real 
sport — and the neighbors learned why 


By YURI SUHL 


HEY were not invited, and they 

didn’t have to be. Word had gotten 
around on the block that Motel Riskin’s 
only son was leaving for the Army. Un- 
ceremoniously, with an air of I-just- 
happened - to- pass - by -so-I-dropped -in, 
they came, one by one, and soon the 
small kitchen was crowded. 

They came to console Motel, and they 
spoke in guarded tones. Their words 
were feelers sent out to sense his mood. 

It was after supper. The dishes had 
been removed and the porcelain-topped 
kitchen table neatly wiped. As usual, 
Motel had remained sitting at the table 
in his shirt sleeves, reading his — 
He read to-himself, moving his lips as 
in prayer. 

Every now and then an item in the 
paper would light a grin on his face. 
It was the only time his face showed 
wrinkles. For at the age of fifty-two, 
Motel had the. face of a boy. A fellow 
presser once said to him, “A face like 
yours is a blessing from God. At least 
you can still get a job in a new place. 
All you have to do is dye your hair a 
little. But I, well, I'd have to get a new 
face altogether.” 

It was as though the thirty years as 
a presser in a dress shop had taken their 
toll of every part of him but his fate. 

On a chair directly across from him 
sat his wife, Malke, knitting a khaki 
sweater. Her face was neither young 
nor old. It was tired. It was as though 
it had kept a record not only of her 
own hard life but of Motel’s too. 

They were both silent and there was 
no need for words. In the course of 
years they had grown ripe with an 
understanding of each other, and their 
silence only seemed to affirm that this 
understanding was solid, that it stood 
the test of a lifetime together. 

The first to come was Sam Sussman. 
He sat down before he even took off 
his coat. Long hours behind the counter 
of a dingy candy store gave his pinched 
face a sickly pallor, and made his feet 
forever weary. When on the go it 
didn’t matter so much, but once he 
stopped moving around he was drawn 
to a chair like an invalid to his bed. 

Now Sam, who could roll off words 
with the ease of a bicycle going down- 


hill, sat there not knowing what to say. 

“When a man sits with his coat on,” 
Motel said as he turned a page of the 
newspaper, “he is with one foot here 
and with the other foot on the other 
side of the door.” 

Sam scratched his head, as if trying 
to find words in his hair, and remained 
silent. But when Malke said, “Take off 
your coat, Mr. Sussman, you'll catch a 
cold,” it started him off. 

“No thanks, I can’t stay long. My 
wife will think I ran away. All I need 
is a divorce on my head.” 

“Don’t talk like that Mr. Sussman,” 
Malke said admonishingly. “Your wife 
is a very nice woman.” 

“Nice?” Sam said, throwing his right 
hand up as if to catch the word that 
just came out of his mouth. “Who said 
she isn’t? But nervous! Today I took a 
little rest in the back of the store. All 
of a sudden she calls me—‘Sam come 
in, I am busy.’ You. would imagine I 
had to call the wholesaler right awa 
for new stock. And what do you think 
was the rush?” He paused, waiting for 
Motel and Malke to look at him. Then 
he raised his voice a little and spaced 
his words like an actor, “Two cus- 
tomers, a penny’ chewing gum, and a 
penny halvah! Nu? For two cents’ busi- 
ness a man can’t even rest his tired 
feet.” 

A grin lit up Motel’s face all the ey 
to his forehead. Sam was satisfied. 
Talking about my own troubles, he 
thought, should help him forget his. 
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“Believe me,” he continued, “I was 
better off in the shop. At least I had my 
regular hours; but the dust was choking 
me to death. Anyway, I hear the up- 
holstery line is shot to pieces now. Num- 
ber twenty on the priority list! In times 
of war, upholstery is a luxury not a 
necessity.” 

Realizing that he had mentioned the 
war, he shot a quick probing glance at 
Motel’s face. It registered no special 
reaction, He turned to glance at Malke. 
She was so absorbed in her knitting he 
doubted if she even heard what he said. 

“How is the sofa behaving?” he 
asked, addressing no one in particular. 
“I still have my tools you know, and I 
can still chew tacks. If there is any 
trouble, just tell me.” 

“The sofa?” Malke said, as if asking 
a question. “Thanks, Mr. Sussman, she 
is all ee, 

Motel felt that Sam’s generous offer 
merited a more adequate reply. 

“Tl tell you the truth, Sam,” Motel 
said, “we don’t bother her and she don’t 
bother us. We hardly use her. And now 
that Jack is going away to the Army, 
she will have a picnic altogether.” 

Sam now scrutinized Motel closely. 
The calmness with which he mentioned 
ong leaving took him by surprise. So 

e is taking it like a regular sport. Well, 
well. I'll take my coat off. 

“That’s the way,” Motel said, as Sam 
began to take off his coat, “now I see 
that you are here with both feet. Malke, 
how about some tea?” 

“Tea?” Malke said, as if asking a 
question. “With pleasure, and I'll give 
you lekach too. I baked some for Jackie 


“I can promise you that as Private 
Jack Riskin, | will do my stuff” 
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to take along.” She rolled up the loose 
wool into a tight little lump, stuck both 
needles through it, wrapped the half- 
finished sweater around it, and put it 
into the shopping bag that was stand- 
ing near her. 

Just then Mr, and Mrs. Nathan Ven- 
ter came in. Nathan was in his early 
forties, short and stout. His spectacles 
gave his full rounded face a profes- 
sional touch. With them on, he looked 
like anything from a bookkeeper to a 
doctor. Actually he was an operator in 
a cloak shop. 

“How did you figure it out to come 
in just in time for the lekach,” Sam said 
to Nathan as they shook hands all 
around. 

“As a matter of fact, Sam,” Nathan 
said in a serious tone, “I was on the 
way to the store to see you, but my 
mare told me you might be here to- 
night.” 

eon must have a detective in your 
heart,” Sam said. “What’s the trouble? 
If it’s a bill, I’m not in.” 

“And you must have a detective in 
your mind,” Nathan replied in the same 
serious tone. “It is a bill, and if you're 
not in you'll be out, Out of the odge, 
out of the benefits, and out of the 
cemetery.” 

“So they will bury me in Potter's 
Field,” Sam said with a wave of his 
right hand. “What else can they do me? 
I should worry. I can assure you the 
worms will ind me there too.” 

“Jokes aside,” Nathan” said, deter- 
mined to keep the conversation on a 
serious plane. “If you don’t come to 
the lodge meetings at least you have a 
good excuse, youre ‘big’ business. But 
what excuse have you not to pay your 
dues on time?” 

“The same ‘big’ business,” Sam said, 
nodding with each word. “All day today 
I paid out dollars and took in pennies.” 

When Meyer Krantz came in with 





YURI SUHL 


Yuri Suhl migrated to America 
from his native Poland when he was 
13. He left a Europe which had been 
plagued for years—ever since World 
War I—with famine. The phenom- 
enon of plenty to eat in America was 
an amazing one to the boy, and he 
says it took him half a year to fill 
himself. He was rather thin and fra- 
gile, so he decided to become a prize 
fighter. His job at a butcher shop 
was his training ground: scrubbing 
the meat blocks, hoisting the beeves, 
and delivering orders by bicycle were 


his wife, Motel rose from his chair to 
eet them. Meyer was Motel’s oldest 
iend, They first met when they were 
coming to America, on the same boat, 
and they never lost track of each other 
since. 

“This is my ‘ship-brother,’” Motel 
said, A tags a hand around Meyer. 

Malke brought in two more chairs 
from the bedroom and unfolded the 
side-wings of the kitchen table. 

“Where is Jack?” Meyer asked, as he 
sat down near Motel. : 

“That's right,” Nathan said turning to 
Motel, “I meant to ask you. I «nder- 
stand—eh—” 

“Yes,” Motel said in a matter of fact 
tone, “he’s leaving for the Army tomor- 
row, so he took out his girl friend to- 
night. He should be back soon. He has 
to pack yet.” 

All heads suddenly bent over their 
tea glasses as if weighed down by the 
heavy silence that fell upon the table. 
Everyone’s but Motel’s. It was then that 
— on Sone 
taking it like a regular ; 

He reached for Scdiliet plos of cake 
and said, “I ate lekach in my life time, 
but this is regular European lekach.” 

“Yes.” 


it,” they all agreed rais- 
ing their heads gradually as though an 
“all clear” had been sounded, by Sam. 

After the first round of tea, the 
women grouped around Malke discuss- 
ing recipes and admiring the new re- 
frigerator, while the men sat at the 
table reminiscing. 

Meyer’s presence always kindled a 
reminiscent mood in Motel. Motel 
beamed with pride as he recalled his 
triumph over his American cousins and 
Americanized landsleit who tried to get 
him to change his name. 

“They bought me a new suit and a 
new pair of shoes, all right, fine. They 





all considered by him as excellent dis- 
cipline. He even used the unsold 
chickens which hung in the shop as 
punching bags. 

But somewhere between those 
early days and maturity, Mr. Suhl 
must have changed his mind. He 
worked as an upholsterer, waiter, 
clothes presser, fruit peddler, teacher 
of Yiddish, and writer on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. He has lectured on 
Yiddish literature and read his own 
poetry on tours throughout the coun- 
try. Now 33, Mr. Suhl is at present 
in the Army. He hopes to do further 
writing in English prose after the 
war. 





convinced—yes, he’s. 
rt. 
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wanted me to learn a new trade, O.K. 
But when they wanted me to change 
my name from Motel to Martin I said, 
‘Oh, no. Not by Motel.’ ‘This is Amer. 
ica,’ they said. “Here it’s different.’ So 
I said, ‘America is not a bogeyman, 


and don’t frighten me with America.’ 


My cousin Ida from my mother’s side, 
may she rest in peace, was a fancy lady. 
She wanted to make it Morton. ‘Motel’ 
she said, ‘smells too much from Eu- 
bec So I asked her, “How do you 

ow how Europe smells, did you ever 
smell it?” _ 4 

A ripple of laughter made the rounds, 

“And furthermore, ‘I may be a green- 
horn,’ I said, ‘but I didn’t travel three 
thousand miles on a big ocean to change 
= name. I came here to change my 
ife, not my name.’” 

Here he paused to impress on his 
listeners that this was a profound re- 
mark worthy of sdhaowladiptient 

“And now,” he said raising his voice 
a little, “who was right? Like this it 
would be Martin the presser, and like 
this it's Motel the presser, the same 
kabtzen.” 

Sam glanced at Nathan and Nathan 

assed the on to Meyer. The 
pen per rg say—Nu, he takes it 


like a regular sport. 
They all looked happy and they knew 
it-was not because in the battle of Motel 


versus Martin, Motel had come out on 
top, but because their friend Motel was 
in good spirits — The very night 

“they came to console him. 
It was not yet eleven when Jack came 


home with hi 1 friend Mary. He 
i short at the door—like one who 
ed into a stranger’s home thinking 


it was his own. 

“A surprise for you,” Mary, who 
was clot behind. hin dliepered to 
Jack. 

“A rise, for me?” Jack re- 
ages in bewilderment, loud any 
or everyone to hear. And because he 
didn’t know what to do or say at the 
moment, he began shaking hands with 
everyone. Mary who followed close be- 
hind him did the same, as if it were 4 
ritual. Both blushed like children called 
upon to recite. 

Jack was tall and broad-shouldered. 
His youth was not crowded into a frail 
undernourished body, as was his father’s 
thirty years ago, for he knew not the 
gnawing pain of a stomach shrinking 

use of hunger, nor the hounding 
fears of a . To him growth had 
come naturally and unhampered. In 


him his twenty-two years found ample . 


room. 

Motel took Malke aside and whis- 
pered something into her ear. Malke 
nodded approvingly. Then Motel dis- 
and came back with a bi 


a 
iekened bottle of wine. “Malke! 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Y¥Tops, don’t miss “Worthwhile “So-so 


LASSIE COME HOME. 

“4 (M-G-M. Directed by Fred 
M. Wilcox. Produced by 
Samuel Marx.) 


SCHOLASTIC awards the Editors’ 
Blue Ribbon for October to the fine 
icturization of the late Major Eric 
Knight's book, Lassie Come Home. In 
a simple and very moving manner, this 
flm reveals the world of a boy and a 
dog. The love that Lassie and Joe Car- 
= bers have for each other is a re- 
freshing thing to see in these days of 
im war pictures. 
The film opens in Yorkshire, England, 
epression which followed 
War. When Sam Car- 
raclough (Donald Crisp) cannot find 
work to support his family, he decides 
to sell their collie, Lassie. His son, Joe 
(Roddy McDowall), is heartbroken 
when the Duke of Rudling takes Lassie 
away to Scotland. 
But the brave dog cannot be — 
from Joe. She escapes and begi e 
long journey home—back to Joe in York- 


shire. The saga of Lassie’s travels is one 


of cold mountains, fierce rivers, great 
distances, of cruel and kind men. It is 
@ journey filled with Ganger. and more 
than once Lassie comes close to death. 

Lassie is a fine and accomplished 
actress—proving that she has brains as 
well as beauty. Roddy McDowall is 
very much at home as a Yorkshire lad. 
One of the film’s finest performances is 
contributed by Edmund Gwenn as a 
traveling peddler. 

There is little to quarrel with in this 
picture. The technicolor does credit to 
the beautiful English and Scottish land- 
scapes. Excerpts from the script of the 
movie, illustrated with scenes from the 
picture, will appear in next week’s 


SCHOLASTIC’S Blue Ribbon Award 
for the outstanding picture of 
October goes to M-G-M for their 
Production Lassie Come Home. 








600 Miles per Hour! 
That’s the diving speed of 
‘oneof UncleSam’s newest, 
most powerful fighter 
planes. No wonder Army 
pilots must be in tip-top 
physical condition to 
stand the strain of such 
terrific speeds! How’s your 
condition? 











HERE’S 
FIRE 


POWER! 


America’s new 

fighter King of 

the Skies has 8 50- 

Cal. machine guns that ~* ° 
spit lead at the rate of 
6000 rounds a minute! 


AND HERE’S 
FOOD 
POWER! 


This “Breakfast 
of Champions” 
gives youa//the 
concentrated food- 
energy of whole 
wheat to help you 
get-up-and-go! Give 
yourself 
a power 

start 

with 
Wheaties. 


| OF e 


ASS 


GET FIT NOW 


AND LEARN TO EAT LIKE 
A CHAMPION! 


Sure, physical fitness depends a 
lot on the food you eat—good, 
nourishing foods like milk and 
fruit and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” Here’s that fa- 
mous athlete’s training dish now 
ready to help you build the fit- 
ness you want in wartime. 

Wheaties are real whole wheat, 
you see. Big toasted flakes jam- 
packed with food power—a// of 
wheat’s widely known vital nour- 
ishment to help you get a cham- 
pion start each morning. 

Yes, eat Wheaties for food 
power. Eat Wheaties for that zip- 
py, toasted flavor you can’t re- 
sist. Learn to eat like a champion 
with plenty of milk and fruit— 
and a big bowlful of Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” 
That’s your dish tomorrow morn- 
ing! Ask for genuine Wheaties, 
made by General Mills, Inc. 


 Breaklast 
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7 
“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MIL!S, INC, 











BOMBER PILOTS-IN-TRAINING AT CONTROLS 


OF 3-PLANE 


Formation Gives 
Planes Protection 


There is no better explana- 
tion for formation flying than 
to say that in unity there is 
strength. Man watched the 
birds and learned to fly. By 
studying them still closer he 
learned that migrating flocks of 
birds flew in formation, cross- 
ing, wheeling and turning with 
incomparable grace. 

Aircraft are flown in forma- 
tion for both defensive and at- 
tacking purposes. Planes in 
formation are able to concen- 
trate their firepower in any de- 
sired direction, and provide the 
other planes with which they 
are flying with valuable support. 

In formation flying, the basic 
plan calls for planes working in 
pairs, so that one pilot can look 
after the other's tail. If one of 
two planes goes in for an at- 
tack, the other trails along to 
protect the first plane’s tail. The 
tail is known as the fighter’s 
“blind spot.” 

beg Oy ¥ a formation is 
regulat e of mission 
it 1s to ste Suv 2h tocosttaonn 
regardless of size, must be flexi- 
ble and capable of rapidly 
changing the direction of at- 
tack. 

Each pilot must be able to 
fly any type of tactical forma- 
tion. 


ELEMENT OF CURTISS 





“JEEPS” 


Keeping a plane in formation 
is not easy. The pilot must learn 
to maintain relative speeds with 
the rest of the planes through- 
out each change in the direction 
of flight. 

Pilots say that it is an odd 
sensation to have all the planes 
around you remain at a con- 
stant distance from you so that 
there is no visible sign of move- 
ment anywhere. 

S is the most important 
facta any aerial camibes: 
“Surprise” is the next most im- 
portant. As a “surprise” maneu- 
ver, the leader of the formation 
will attempt to bring the forma- 
tion into an attedie Test out of 
Bee or a fas ee 

important rule for the pilots 
in such an instance is “De not 
break formation!” 

A formation is divided into 
sections, such as the attack, the 
support, and the reserve, each 
ae its own function. 

e main Pg 9 9 in such a 
plan is to make sure that all the 
planes do not run out of am- 
——. at the one time. Some 

ter planes have ammunition 
pee limited to as little as 
a —s firing time of 12% 
seconds. An efficient squadron 
leader will withdraw the pilots 
as soon as their ammunition 
nag exhaustion oa will send 
in supportin es to re- 
lieve on ata 


Remember the surprise over 
the story of the Liberator bomb- 
+ er, that flew some 2,000 miles 
alone, after its crew had aban- 
doned it? And the story of the 
Fortress that to its 
home base after a bombing mis- 
sion with its rear third 
severed from the rest of the 
fuselage? 

How was it done? Until re- 
cently, anything the public 
knew about it was just guess- 
work. But now the Army has 
revealed the secret. Army of- 
ficials have given us the details 
of the automatic pilot, which 
kept the abandoned plane on 
its course and enabled the crew 
of another plane, half-wrecked, 
to get it back to base. The au- 
tomatic pilot is also largely 
responsible for the success of 
our recent bombing missions. 

The electronically-controlled 
robot pilot has been in use for 
two years. It was invented for 
the purpose of controlling-bomb- 
ers on precision bombing runs. 
It takes over the pilot’s duties 
on the run and holds the plane 


Secret of Automatic Pilot 
- Revealed by the Army 


on a designated course without 
wavering. 
The 
turns the 
immedia' 


mic mechanism re- 

plane to its course 

despite wind varia- 

tions and blasts from anti-air- 
craft shells. 


rose Blogg oe requires 
a stea , for_the slightest 
tilt in the plane’s ipesition will 
impart its to the re- 
leased bomb and cause it to 
miss its target. 

Other advantages of the av- 
tomatic pilot are that it de- 
creases the time of the bombing 
run and lessens pilot fatigue. 

Its greatest benefit is , to 
the fact that control stations are 
installed in various parts of the 

lane so that it can be flown 

m two or three different 
points in the plane. In the case 
of the shot-in-half Fortress, the 
control surface motors of the 
electronic system were located 
in the tail of the plane. Al 
though the pilot’s manual-con- 
trol cables were completely sev- 
ered, the automatic pilot took 
the plane safely home. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The’ Gulliver, the B-24 that 
carried’ Wendell Willkie on his 
"round-the-world flight, was the 
first ship ever to fly from -China 
to the United States by way of 
Alaska. 


When Wilbur and Orville 
Wright were wondering who 
should be the first to fly, they 
tossed a coin to decide. Wil- 
bur won the toss, made two 
attempts at the controls, and 
failed both times. The third 
time Orville tried his Inck, 
and it is his flight that made 
history at Kitty Hawk. 

In a recent advertisement, 
the Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corporation compares 





the parts of a quality watch 





with those of a Ranger air- 
craft engine. A watch has 
about 350 parts as compared 
with the engine’s 4,127. And 


the fastest moving part of the | 


watch oscillates 5 times pet 
second, while the fastest part 
of the engine revolves 520 
times in the same length of 
time! 


Way back in 1784, one of 
our outstanding Americans was 


able to see the possibilities that 
lay in store for aviation and 
for aerial warfare when he said 
that “10,000 men descending 
from the clouds could do an in- 
finite deal of mischief before 
force could be brought together 
to stop them.” That man ws 
os far-seeing Benjamin Frank- 


* ” * 


The farthest away yo 
could get from Washington, 
D. C., would be some spot 00 
the underside of Australia. 
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“HAPPY” 
ARNOLD 


The Chief of the Army Air Forces 
was born June 25, 1886, at Gladwyne, 
Pa. A graduate of the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1907, he decided, in 1910, 
that aviation was his field. 

Long known as “Happy” Arnold be- 
cause of his constant good humor and 
pleasant smile, he didn’t know that 
every second man to volunteer for the 
then new’ air service wouldn't live to 
tell the tale, but it wouldn’t have made 
any difference if he had. 

He learned to fly at the Wright broth- 
ers’ flying school in Dayton, Ohio, in 
1911, holds pilot’s license number 29, 
Aviator’s Certificate number 4, and the 
second license issued to a “military 
aviator.” 

The name of Arnold was much in the 
news in 1911 and *12. A newspaper ar- 
ticle dated Sept. 11, 1911, shows that 
those were seally the “way back when” 
days of flying: 

“For 42 minutes Lieutenant H. H. 
Amold flitted about on the ‘wind puffs’ 
yesterday afternoon at College Park, during 
which time he succeeded in hanging up a 
new altitude record for the army by reach- 
ing a height of more than one mile. It will 
never be known just how high he went, for 
his barograph, which measures the altitude, 
broke afer it had recorded 5,079 feet.” 


During his first year as an aviator 
he made 140 flights, for a total duration 
of 29 hours, a record to be proud of in 
those days. He established a new alti- 
tude record in June, 1912, and in the 
same year became the first pilot to 
regulate artillery fire by aerial observa- 
tion and radio, for which he was 
awarded the Mackay Trophy. His sec- 
ond award of this prize was made when 
he commanded the flight of ten Martin 
bombers from Washington, D. C. to 
Alaska and back. 

The First World War saw him serv- 
ing as Assistant Director of Military 
Aeronautics. He has held many jobs 
since, including the command of Mar- 
shall Field and the direction-of the Ma- 
terial Division at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Made a Lieutenant General in 1941, 
he was, in March of 1948, given the 
four-star rank of a full general, becom- 
Sige first air officer to achieve that 
r 





EVERLASTING TEAMWORK 


The Story of 
Ernest E. Charlton 


RNEST CHARLTON wanted to 

become a banker. But today he’s 

managing millions of volts instead of 
millions of dollars! 

During his last year at Grinnell 
College, Iowa, the offer of a post- 
graduate scholarship in chemistry at 
the University of Illinois changed his 
mind about banking. At Illinois he also 
studied physics and engineering, played 
semi-pro baseball, taught undergraduate 
classes—and came out with a Ph.D., a 
stack of Liberty bonds, and a job with a 
New Jersey chemical company. 


Before long he was offered a posi- 
tion as chemist in General Electric’s 
Research Laboratory. There he coaxed 
therare and rebellious metal caesium into 
the vacuum tube, helping to pave the 
way for development of photo-tubes for 
modern movies and television. His suc- 
cess in working with this and other 
electron tubes led to his appointment in 
1929 as head of the X-ray section. 

And then the real fun began! He and 
his colleagues began developing tubes 
for higher and higher voltage X rays. 
One was the 1,000,000-volt Cyclops eye 


that sees through inches of steel the 
way the human eye sees through glass. 
Then came the development of the 
newly-born ‘“‘betatron,” in which a 
2,000,000-volt infant has grown first to 
20,000,000 and now to 100,000,000 
volts. With this growth it produced 
electrons of higher and higher energy 
and X rays of higher and higher fre- 
quency. What they will accomplish no 
one yet knows—but then, Dr. Chariton 
believes, that’s the fun of research! 

He also believes that problems of 
research are solved not so much by 
individual effort as by the everlasting 
teamwork of the scientists. Learning 
through failures, trying again and again 
until you get the solution—that means 
success not only‘in research, but in life. 

A golfer of tournament status, Dr. 
Charlton is now too busy with secret 
war work to cover the links except 
sometimes on Sunday morning. But 
he’s one of the players in the All- 
America game of beating the Axis! 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra’ 
Sunday, 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today” news, every weekday, 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


192,000 employees of General Electric are buying 
over a million dollars of War Bonds every week. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


968-27-211 
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Farewell to Jack 
(Continued) 


Some glasses and some more lekach.” 
He shouted the request as if trying to 
cover up the sense of guilt for not hav- 
ing thought of the wine before. 

Motel filled all the to the 
brim and offered the first glass to his 
friend Meyer. Meyer raised his glass 
toward Motel and said, “I know you 
how long, Motel? Thirty years? Yes, 
thirty years. I drank with Lechaim to 
your wedding, to your son’s Brith, to 
your son’s Bar Mitzvah, and now we 
drink to his leaving for the Army. 
Lechaim means to life, and to life we 
drink. The more our enemies want us to 
die the more we drink to life. And long 


after they will be dead we will still 
drink Lechaim, so what shall-I say to 
you Motel? I'll say this, may we soon 
gather here again to celebrate Jack’s 
return in a happier and brighter world, 
and then we will make the real Le- 
chaim.” ‘ 
“Amen, Amen,” everybody nodded. 
“From your mouth in God’s ears.” 
Then ‘Meyer turned to Jack and said, 
“I look at you Jack and I think to my- 
self, only yesterday, it seems, I held you 
in my lap and played with you, and 
now you are a man and a'soldier. To 
be a soldier in battle is not such an 
easy thing, but to be in a concentra- 
tion camp, believe me, is a thousand 
times worse. And you are going to the 
Army so that you and all of us here 
should not have to, God forbid, be in a 
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concentration like our brothers in 

Warsaw and in Goh Remember Jackie, 
ou are going to fight not as a fine 

ish boy. heer go to build this coun. 

try and we will help to defend it. So 
o there and show our enemies that the 
ewish people can fight too.” 

He paused as if to catch his breath, 
and then said smilingly, “And if you 
become lieutenant, don’t become stuck- 
up, because to me you will always be 
Jackie Riskin.” 

“And why not a sergeant?” Sam 
asked good humoredly. 

“You should sell your candy store, 
Sam, and become a military expert,” 
Nathan said sarcastically. “Don’t you 
know yet that a lieutenant is bigger 
than a sergeant?” 

“All right, all right,” Sam said. 

“Say something, Motel nudged Jack. 
“Don't stand there like a golem. The 
people will think you lost your tongue.” 

Jack fumbled for words. He put his 
glass down, leaning on it for support, 
and said, “I feel sort of nervous now 
and Pop knows that I’m not much of a 
talker anyway, but I want to say this - 
if you expect me to become a lieutenant 
or even a sergeant, you are in for a 
big disappointment. But I can promise 
you that as Private Jack Riskin I will 
do my stuff. That’s all I can say.” 

“And that is plenty enough,” Sam 
said, rushing over to shake his hand and 


-| kiss him. And they all drank. 


Motel drained his glass and as he 
stared into its emptiness it was as 
though a heavy screen had fallen before 
his eyes, shutting out the lively chatter 
and the festive air that filled the 
kitchen. Memories flooded his mind like 
a violent rush of water breaking through 
a dam. Presently he found himself in 
a world that was faraway and long ago. 
It was thirty years ago, perhaps to this 
very year, that his mother took him, 
under cover of the night, to the out- 
skirts of their town. There a peasaat 
was waiting for him with horse and 
bi to smuggle him across the bor- 

er. 

“I will sell the last pot in the house, 
and send you to America, rather than 
live to see you a soldier in the Czar’s 
army,” his mother said when his turn 
came to be conscripted. He could still 
feel her fingers trembling on his face 
as she looked at him and said, “Motel, 
this may be the last time I see you. 


Don’t forget your mother, Motel. You | 


are the only one I have in this world. 
May God protect you on your long 
journey.” “ 

Then he watched her trudge home on 
a narrow path. As the wagon picked 
up speed her bent figure became 
smaller and smaller in the distance until 
she merged with the night and dis- 
appeared. 
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And now as he gazed into the empty 






glass, suspended between the past and 
a fine the present, the past quickly receded 
Jew. and it seemed to him that what was 
oun happening tonight was more than a 
t. So farewell to Jack. It was as though all 





his life he had carried a never-healing 
wound within him and now this wound 









eath, was suddenly healed. Only recently he 
you had learned of his mother’s death. She 
tuck- was killed when the Nazis overran his 
Ss be home town. And now it was as though 





he, through his son Jack, was volunteer- 
ing to square the account. 

His skin tingled with the warm blood 
that surged excitedly beneath it. And 
when Meyer placed a hand on his 
shoulder and said, “Now we shall hear 
from our friend Motel,” he was ready 
to speak, for everything in him de- 
manded to be heard. 



















tor that.’ To me it looked like she 
stretched ‘out her hand and said ‘Sho- 
lem Aleichem’ to all of us. I am telling 
you I never cried so much in my life. 
Everybody cried. The whole boat cried 
with joy. My friend Meyer can be a 
witness to that. And after that I didn’t 
taste any honey either. Until I worked 
myself up to Motel the presser, my eyes 
almost came out of my head. But one 
thing I must admit, that stony woman 
with the big candle inher hand was 
no fake. She said Sholem Aleichem, 
and she meant it. I didn’t see a pogrom 
in thirty years, and I hope never to 
see one again. That’s why there is a 
holiday in_my heart today, because I 
can pay back Uncle Sam with my big- 
gest treasure, my only son.” 

He paused as if waiting for a new 
supply of thoughts to move up and be 
translated into words. 

“And now, my friends,” he sighed 
deeply, “that stony woman is in big 
danger.- Hitler wants to put out the 
light in her hand. Thirty years ago I 
ran away from an army, the Czar’s 
army, but now I would go with my 
whole heart to Uncle Sam’s Army to 
protect that big light. But I am too old 
to be a soldier so I give him a piece 
of my flesh and blood, my son, Jackie.” 

He fumbled for his glass, filled it 
with wine, raised it up on high and 
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said, “Lechaim.” And _ everybody 
answered in a chant, “Lechaim, 
Lechaim.” 


Later in the night when his friends 
and neighbors were gone and Jack and 
Mary swayed to the tune of radio music 
trying to make the most of the limited 
space of the parlor, Motel and Malke 
remained sitting at the kitchen table 
alone. The glasses had been removed 
and the table neatly wiped. They were 
both silent and there was no need for 
words. In the course of years they had 
grown ripe with an understanding of 
each other, and their silence only 
seemed to affirm that this understanding 
was solid, that it stood the test of a 
lifetime together. They were not alone. 





Reprinted from Story, by permission of 
the editors. 


Salvage 


Gerntan night-raiding bombers tried 
to break the morale of American troops 
by using showers of steel darts instead 
of bombs. The darts are fitted with 
tail fins so that they drop like arrows, 
and are said to have penetrated a two 
inch tree limb. As protection, the 
doughboys simply built roofs on their 
fox holes, and salvaged the darts for a 


game the next day. 
The Range Finder. Camp Callan, San Diego, Calif. e 

















jack. “For two weeks,” Motel said, “I 
The dragged myself to America on a boat 
ue. with one chimney and, let me tell you, 
his it was no joke. I thought the ocean will 
dort, open up any minute and swallow the 
now boat together with me. ‘If we ever 
of a come to America,’ I said, ‘I will believe 
is — in miracles.’ But we came. I'll never 
ant forget the time when we passed the 
r a Statue of Liberty— when I saw that 
nise big stony woman with a crown on her 
wil head and a big candle in her hand. I 
looked at her and said, “Thanks, God, 
am 
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~-- from Idaho to Iceland 


Have a “Coke”, says the American soldier in Iceland, and in three words he 
has made a friend. It works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. "Round the 
globe Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has become the ice-breaker 
between kindly-minded strangers, 


Have a Coca-Cola=Come, be blessed and be happy 
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It’s natural for popular names to 
=] acquire friendly abbreviations. That’s 
why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


INSIDE STORY 


How does a program “go network”? 
By what magic does sound travel from 
a studio in New York or Chicago to a 
radio set “deep in the heart of Texas”? 
According to engineers, it’s all done by 
switches — not mirrors! 

If you have ever attended a broad- 
cast, you know what happens in the 
studio. The performance is very much 
like any other show, except that every- 
thing is done before a microphone. That 
little mike is the first link in the lon 
chain that connects your radio set with 
the studio. 

From the studio the program travels 
to the master control room in another 
part of the building. There, like a. mod- 
ern Wizard of Oz, sits the master con- 
trol engineer. Before him are hundreds 
of buttons ¢ontrolling electrically-oper: 
ated’ switches. Each switch connects 
with a separate telephone line. 

If the: program is to be heard only on 
the New York station of the network, 
the engineer turns a button operating 
Switch Number 1. The program then 
travels over Line Number 1 to the tele- 
phone company. From there it is routed 
to the transmitter somewhere on the 
outskirts of New York. This transmitter, 
not the studio, is the real broadcasting 
station. Here the telephone line ends, 
and the radio waves Ahegin their long 
journey through the ether. 

What’ happens when the program is 
heard on the entire network? ‘This time 
the engineer in New York turns two 
switches, one for the network and one 
for the local station. Telephone wires 
carry the program (1) to the New York 
transmitter and (2) to key points 
throughout the country. Each station 
on. the network then takes the program 
off the telephone wire and broadcasts 
it locally. 

Yes, it’s all done by switches, but 
it’s still “black magic” to almost every- 
body except the radio engineer! 


HAPPY RETURNS! 


Amos and Andy are back! But it’s a 
new kind of show with music and guest 
stars, heard Fridays at 10 p.m. over 
NBC, Program originates in i 
‘before a studio audience, something the 
comedians neyer used to allow. 

(Note: All times given are Eastern 
War Time.) 
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‘N ICK, I’m scared. My knees feel 
like jello,” Penny said, as they 
walked up the steps of City Hall. “I 
wish you or Don were in charge of pre- 
senting our plan to the Civic Youth 
Committee.” 

“Look, you started this and you're the 
gal who can put it across,” Nick re- 
assured her, then added jokingly, “If 
you begin to feel faint, just remember 
your First Aid — lean over and put your 
head between your knees.” 

Penny laughed in spite of herself. 
“The way I feel now, I may need arti- 
ficial respiration! I know we've sold Dad 
and Mr. Downey on the idea, but the 
others—” she paused at the door of the 
committee room. “Keep your fingers 
crossed, Nick!” 

“I like this better.” Nick made a 
V-sign. “It suits the name, Club Vic- 
tory.” 

“Okay, you win,” Penny smiled. “V 
for Club Victory tonight!” 


SeveraL members of the Committee 
were already assembled at the table in 
the center of the room. Penny and Nick 
spoke to them, then joined Bunny May- 
banks, Don Libby, and Tim O’Connell, 
the other. student representatives pres- 
ent. In a few minutes the Mayor and the 
remaining Committee members arrived 
and Mr. Beasley, the chairman, called 
the meeting to order. “We have here 
tonight a group of students from Cen- 
tral High,” he announced. “They have 
a plan which may help in solving the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in our 
city. At this point I’m going to turn the 
meeting over to Miss Penny Parker, 
leader of the gro 


u eg: 
“Mr. Beasley, hadies and gentlemen’ 


of the Committee,” Penny began, “we 
appreciate this opportunity to meet with 
you, because we feel that the problem 
of juvenile delinquency is ours, as well 
as yours. We—we don’t pretend to 
know all the answers but we believe 
that, if teen-age youth of the city had 
a place of their own for wholesome reo- 
reation, they’d stay out of trouble. 


“We think that we deserve such a - 


place,” she went on. “There are USO 
centers and canteens for men and 
women in the services, and playgrounds 
for the younger kids. But for the teen- 
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agers there is nowhere that we can get 
together in the evenings, after school 
and jobs are over, Our plan is for a 
teen-age hangout, a dry night-club, 
which we ourselves would run on a self- 
——r basis. I’m going to ask the 
other student representatives present to 
explain the plan we have worked out. 
Nick—” . 

“We have found the place for such 
club,” Nick said, addressing the Com- 
mittee. “Mr. L. E. Pridgen has offered 
us the use of two vacant stores on West 
Street. The larger of the stores would 
provide dancing space and the smaller 
could be used for a soft drinks bar and 
other recreational facilities. The boys in 
the industrial arts department at Cen- 
tral have volunteered to do all the 
carpentry and repair work necessary, in- 
cluding the construction of a bandstand, 
bar, and ping-pong tables. One of the 
parents has donated a piano and Mr. 
Arbisi, who runs The Hot Shoppe, has 
offered us his juke box.” Nick smiled. 
“Mr. Arbisi says it will give him great 
pleasure to get rid of that guy Sinatra!” 

The Committee laughed at this and 
Penny nodded to Don, who took up the 
story. “According to our plan, the club 
would be open three nights a week, at 
first: Tuesdays and Fridays from seven 
until ten, and Saturdays until eleven- 
thirty. Any student in the city between 
the ages of thirteen and nineteen would 
be eligible to attend for a ten-cent ad- 
missipn charge on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, or juke box nights, and twenty- 
five cents on Saturdays when the Cen- 
tral Hep Cats would play. Also, there 
would be a year's zie membership 
card for five dollars.” 

Bunny Maybanks spoke next. “We 
have volunteer workers enough for 
three teams, each working each third 
week. The teams consist of various com- 
mittees in charge of tickets, the re- 
freshment bar, 5 atl and entertain- 


ment. In addition, we would have a 


student host and hostess and a parent 
or teacher chaperon on hand — incon- 


pag: we hope,” she added with a 
sly smile, “every time the club is open.” 

As a grand finale to the presentation, 
Tim read aloud and then handed to 
Mr. Beasley a petition signed by a large 
number of students, asking that they be 
allowed to organize and operate such a 
club. j 

“Thank you very much,” Mr. Beasley 
said. “If the Committee would like to 
discuss this plan privately—” 

“Mr. Chairman,” Mr. Downey spoke 
up, “I, for one, would like to express 
my opinion a: I gave these stu- 
dents my whole-hearted approval of 
their plan from the start. I think it’s a 
fine thing for them to show their in- 
terest in and try to help solve the de- 
linquency — I'm not saying that 
this will solve it completely, but I think 
it’s a big step in the right direction.” 

“I agree,” said Mrs. Bouldin, chair- 
man of the P.-T. A., “and I think this 
= should be given a trial before any 
urther steps are taken.” 

Penny could hardly believe her ears, 
as the other Committee members ex- 
pressed the same opinion. The Mayor, 
ex-officio member, added that even if it 
became necessary to establish a curfew 
later on, he thought the club should 
continue and club members be allowed 
to use their membership cards as passes 
in returning home after the curfew 
hour. 

In the presence of the students the 
vote was taken and it was unanimously 
V for Club Victory! 








€ can happen on a football 
field—and usually does! That’s why 
most coaches are wrecks by the end of 
the season. Slick tricks, long runs and 
brick-wall defenses are part of the game. 
But when runners carry the ball in the 
wrong direction and when punts go 
backward, you can’t blame the coaches 
for tearing their hair. 
Take Tuss McLaughry and the 1940 
Dartmouth-Cornell game, for example. 
With a minute to go and Tuss’ Dart- 
mouth team leading 3-0, Cornell drove 
to the six-yard line. One play . . . two 
plays . . . three av i . . . four plays 
. .» Dartmouth held 
Then McLaughry reached for his hair 
roots. For the referee gave Cornell a 
fifth down. Cornell scored and ran off 

he field a winner. It was all a mistake, 
of course. But before it was straight- 
ened out, McLaughry was fit to be tied. 

Nibs Price ‘will always be remem- 
bered as the coach who spent the most 
heartbreaking 30 seconds in football 
history. It happened in the 1929 Rose 
Bowl game between Georgia Tech and 
Nibs’ Califorina team. 

With California in the lead, the 
Southerners pounded to the 25-yard 
line. Their fullback bucked into the line 
—and: fumbled. Nibs’ center, Roy Rie- 
gels, picked it up (you could run with 
a fumble in those days) and—to Nibs’ 
horror, started running the wrong way! 

The first to recover was Benny Lom, 
the California captain. After a ro 
chase, he drew up behind Riegels an 
screamed, “Turn around! You're run- 
ning the wrong way.” But Riegels didn’t 
hear him. So Lom tackled him on the 
one-yard line. On the next play, Cali- 
fornia tried to kick out of a But 
the punt was blocked for a Tech safety. 
Final score: California 7, Georgia Tech 
8. 

“Whatta you have to do to score in 
this game?” moaned the coach of Wes- 
laco (Texas) Junior High, back in 1935, 
watching his team gain 255 yards on 
one play before scoring a touchdown. 

With the ball on Weslaco’s 15-yard 
line, Halfback Torres ran 85 yards for 
a touchdown, But the play was called 
back. Quarterback Mattar then ran the 
85 yards to the promised land. But this 
also didn’t count because of a double 
offside. So halfback Porter took his turn 
at toting the ball over the goal line. 
With everybody staring at the ref with 
that “What-did-we-do-wrong-this-time?” 


look in their eyes, the ref signaled— 
touchdown! . 

During the last war, the Naval Acad- 
emy played the Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion team for the right to play in the 
Rose Bowl. Navy led 6-0 in the game 
and had paraded to within inches of 
another score when the fullback fum- 
bled. It popped into the hands of a 
Great Lakes star, who promptly set sail 
for the goal. 

Navy’s coach, Gil Dobie, nearly died 
as he saw the game slipping out of his 
hands. “Stop him! Stop fim! ” he roared. 
Substitute Bill Saunders, sitting on the 
bench, took him at his word, He dashed 
onto the field and made a perfect tackle! 
Officials, of course, allowed the score. 

One of the greatest headaches for 
coaches is the football itself. It fol- 
lows no sensible rules when it bounces 
along the ground or flies through the 
air. Some years ago, underdog Santa 
Clara played its bitter rival, California, 
to a standstill until late in the game. 

With the ball on California’s 39-yard 
line, Santa Clara punted. Any respect- 
able kick would have put the pigskin 
deep in California territory and clinched 
a tie. But the ball went straight up, 
landed behind the kicker and rolled 24 
yards in the wrong direction! Instead of 
finding itself on its goal line, the sur- 
prised Californians wound up on Santa 
Clara’s 37-yard striper. From there, 
they went on to win 6-0. 

Forward passes likewise produce 
headache plays. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of these was the one that oc- 
curred in a Colorado College—Colorado 
Teachers game, With a few minutes to 
go and his team a touchdown behind, 
a Teacher tossed a long pass. An alert 
opponent batted the ball into the air. 
But the passer, coming down the field, 


- speared it himself and continued on his 


way for a touchdown! 
—H. L. Masiwv 


a 
Our Error: Last week we called Bill 
Daley of Minnesota the outstanding 
fooball player of the 1942 season. He 
was not. That honor went to Frank 
Sinkwich. 


Hope at the Front 


Bob Hope is one of the best that 
ever went to Africa. He has the right 
touch with soldiers. He can handle him- 
self as well in a hospital full of suffer- 
ing gen as before a rough audience of 
10,000 war-coarsened ones. 

When Hope goes into a hospital he’s 
liable to go up to some poor guy 
eae in ag: pp and instead of 

reading out the o thy he will 
choke hands and say nae such as 
“Did you see my show this evening, or 
were you already sick?” 

At their regular show, Hope care- 
fully explains the draft status of his 
troupe, so that the soldiers won't think 
they are draft dodgers. He says his 
singer, Jack Pepper, has been classified 
5-Y, or “too fat to fight.” 

Erhie Pyle in New York World-Telegram 


Modern Generation 
“I am Brave Eagle,” said the Red 
Indian chieftain, introducing himself to 
the paleface visitor. “This is my son, 
Fighting Bird. 
“And here,” he added, “is my grand- 
son, Four-Engined Bomber.” 


Simple Mathematics 


K. P.: “What's them, Sergeant?” 
Sergeant: “Them’s grapefruit.” 
K. P. “Wouldn’t take many of them 


to make a dozen, would it?” 
The C Camp Livingston, La. 





Cover Photo 


This remarkable Marine Corps photo- 
graph shows members of tank crew 
after return from three days of action 
on front lines when they spearheaded 
an Army assault from Liana Beachhead 
toward Munda airfield, Solomon Islands. 
Left to right, in front, the crew mem- 


_bers are: PFC Ralph J. Zanga, 22, of 


Newark, N. J.; PFC Dan A. Berardi, 20, 
ot The Bronx, New York City; in reat, 
Pvt. Harold L. Aubert, 21, of New Or- 
leans, La., and PFC James Mahaffey, 
22, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
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Keep You from STEPPING OUT 


Are you missing out on dates . . . big evenings 
... good times... use of those teen-age 
pests — surface hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
they recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
will prove your friend. It will quickly help to 
reduce the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 
before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete’s foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send posteard. Poslam, Dept. 2-B, 25 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Quickest, Easiest, 


Most Economical 


Way of Getting — gute this authentic 44” 
Lockheed P-88 “Lightning” 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men In the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch In- 
dustrial Training War Models, 16 authentic %’’ scale 
War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary Glider 
Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
450807913 LORAIN AVE CLEVELAND 2. OHIO 


Every High School 
Student SHOULD 
READ THIS BOOK 


Hl THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! 


By GAY HEAD Ee= of 
BOY DATES IRL — BIB 
AND TUCK) 

Here’s a bright n’ breezy 
handbook that’s “burnt te 


a crisp’—and “we ain‘t 


school, 
High 





ou what every 

new student should know 
—and some things upper 
classmen may have ix 
gotten about the easy way 
to make friends and influ- 
ence teachers—how to put 
your best foot forward at 
school parties, in the as- 
sembly, the cafeteria, and 
classroom. 

Get this handbook NOW. 
It’s handy pocket-size, 
72 pages, 2 colors, 
illustrations! 


ONLY 20¢ « copy 


| SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Service Division of 
Scholastic Magazines 

| 220 East 42nd Street, 

| New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please enclose money order or cash with order. 


CHOLISIIE 


A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 
tary Study in High,School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 


issues) in the following editions: Combined | 


Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1943, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 
KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 
JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 


G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 

R. D. MATHEWSON, Cireulation Manager (on 
leave) 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Emerson Said: 


_ ee ts 
higher on 
intellect ‘ 











It was in the American 
Scholar that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson gave us 
this quotable maxim, 
and it is as true today as 
it was in the nineteenth 
century when he wrote 
it. 


The ability to think 
clearly is a_ priceless 
asset, but how we use 
that ability generally de- 
termines our success and 
the measure of our con- 
tribution to the society 
in which we live. 


One aspect of character 
is acceptance of responsi- 
bility for those we love 
— the planning of secur- 
ity for the years to come. 

















LYERS home on leave have 

more to talk about to boys in 
school than their experiences in 
combat. 

They'll tell you a little extra 
education is a wonderful thing, if 
you aspire to be an air crew mem¢ 
ber in the fighting forces of Uncle 
Sam. 


Do you realize some of the sub- 
jects a fellow should know—and 
know well—in order to make real 
progress in the air services? 

Well, physics is first and fore- 
most—with mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and all science-and shop- 


work subjects close be- 

hind. This year, many 
schools, quite likely your 

own, can offer real help 

to boys—and girls, too— 

who hope to wear their 
country’s aviation uniform. So 
don’t pass up that opportunity, if 
it’s yours, 

One of these days, youmay help 
man or maintain one of our coun- 
try’s famous warplanes—such as 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, for 
example. We of Studebaker build 
Wright Cyclone engines for that 
mighty bomber and we’re proud 
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Youll be glad you jaligped tr Sha ' 


«ee when you hit the Air Forces! 


of the accomplishments 


; of its crews. We also pros 


duce tens of thousands of 


a oe 


a 


sencmenen 


big multiple-dtive mili) 


tary trucks, as well as 

other vital war matériel. 

That’s our job until victory is 
won and marvelously advanced 
new Studebaker motor cars and 


motor trucks can be manufactured | 


for a world of peace. 


STUDEBAKER 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines fet” 


the Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drivé 


military trucks—other vital war matériel 














